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CoHIds^s narrative to adapt it to the pre- 
cepts of my own taste ; and it will soon 
be perceived how essential that narrative 
is to the elucidation of my history. 

The ilifieption of n^y friend in this com- 
munication was to give me ease ; but 
he in reality added to my embarrass- 
ment. Hitherto I had bad no intercourse 

• • • ■• ' 

with the world and its passions ; and^ 
t|ipugh I was not totally unacquainted 
with ^tbem as they appear in books, this 
^fQved of little service to me whea I 
canq^e to witnea^ them myself . The 
^se seemed entirely altered, when the 
Sllbj^t of those passions was continu- 
ajily before my eyes, and the events had 
happ^eined but the other day as it were, 
ill th^ V^ry neighbourhood where I lived. 
^\me was a connection and progress in 
4iis iiarra;tive» wbioh made it altogether 
jlftl^e the little village incidents I had 
i ^^eiio known. My feelings weie sue- 
f>ifl!§is^\y inut^ested Ibr the difiefent 
persouf th^ were l^fought upoii the 
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iscMev My vraermticm waa excited for 
M^. Glare, and my s^laose for the in- 
trepidity of Mrs. ' Hammond. I was 
astonished that any human creature 
sKoEtld be so sbockingly perverted as Mr. 
Tyrrel. I paid the tribute of my tears 
to the memory of the artle^ miss MeU 
^e. I found a thousand fresh reasons to 
admire and love Mr. Falklaiid. 

At present I was satisfied with Atts con« 
st&ring levery incideiit in its \>6vions 
^ime. But the story I had hes^d was for 
wer in my thoughts, and I was pe^finriiarly 
interested to comprehend iti^ Ml im- 
port. I turned it a thousand ways, and 
i§^cainined it in 6very point of viiew. In 
th(^ ori^nal <^mmunicatlon it appeared 
iinifRcien% distinct and Mtis&ctory ; but 
kk I brooded orer it, it gradually becMne ^ 
aHysleribus. There was something stmnge 
ki the character of Hawkins.' So firm, 
HO stwdily honest and just, ns he up- 
|Mmred at firsts a.11 at once to become 
4' mmderert fRb first beharioiflr under 
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tbougb L miglit with equal- probabUi^ 
^ad .more- liberality haire ascribed, them tp 
the cruel mortifications he had encounte];- 
ed'in.tlm ob|ectat»fliis. datUiig ambition. 
Mr; Collias had stfongl;jf^urg;ed me to »^- 
coeey ; and Mc« I^lkland^ whenever my 
gesture or hi& consciousnesa impressed 
him, with- the idea of my knowing more 
,tbaa I expressed, looked at me with 
wistCuL earnestness, as questioning what 
was the. degree of infonnation I possess- 
ed^ and. how it was obtained* But again 
at our next interview .the. simple vivacity 
of my manner rdistored his tranquillity, 
obliterated the emotioax>f which L bad 
been the cause, and placed things afresh 
in their former situation- 

The longer this humble familiarity on 
my part had continued, the more effort 
it would . require to suppress it ; and Mr« 
Falkland was neither willing tot mortify, 
me by a severe prohibition^ speech, .aor 
even perhc^s - to make me of so much 
conseqQencep aa that pix4ubitiaa.]agi§ht 
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seem io imply. . Tboof^ 1 t^vas cmrioiur, 

it.iiiasfc not be suppoMd- llMt I. kad the 

ais^eet i^ nq^ caiqiiky for «9er in ny mind, 

or that my iquestiem mad ifiiioendoes \rere 

pefp^timUy. regviiftted with the cnmiiiig 

^f: » igregr^-'headed iiK)iiisitor. The secret 

WQtmd of Mr. . Fftlkkiid's mind \rtts 

mwdi mare anifoialy pvesentto \m re- 

cc^ectioii than ta miiie ;. anfd a tboma^ 

.tHiieB:iie.a{i(^lred.thej%«arks that oteur- 

red in conversatiim ; when I had aot the 

remotest idea of sueh an applieatioii, tilt 

tsome singularity in his manner . hfoaght 

it back to my thoughts. The censeious- 

^iHBSs o< ihisF morioid aensiby hy , . aiad. the 

imagination that its inflaeoee might per* 

haps constitute the.. vsihote nf \tke ease, 

«4KyrvBd^ ]^0dbab^ ftoi spar Mr^ FaiHdaiid 

*«iMft of s^Msis^ «rith er^ry {m|«0e that 
fiil^gasfcd ^Bri£ie» iiitierT^^ thf 1^0^ 

1 ) :]&.#ilbgivie a^specMQtiitf th^)0mve^ 
dUfm tv ^AMki aUMMi ; aadk^ aad« »faait Ike 
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selected from those which began apon to- 
pics the most general and remote, the 
reader will easily imagine the distm'bance 
that was almost daily endured by a mind 
so tremblingly alive as that of my patron. 

Pray, sir, said I, one day as I was as- 
sisting Mr. Falkland in arranging some 
papers^ previously to their being tran- 
scribed into his collection^ how came 
-Alexander of Macedon to be surnamed 
the Great ? 

How came it ? Did you never read his 
history ? 

Yes, sir. 

Well, Williams, and could you find 
no reasons there ? 

Why^ 1 do not know, sir. I could find 
reasons why he should be so famous ; but 
every man that is talked of^ is not admired. 
Judges difier about the merits of Alex- 
ander. Doctor Prideaux says in his Con- 
nections that he deserves only to be called 
-the Great Cut-throat ; and the author of 
;.7oiaJonMha$ 3^ittenaYo{iune^ to prove 
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that he and all other conquerors ought to 
be classed with Jonathan Wild. 

Mr. Falkland reddened at these cita- 
tions. 

Accursed blasphemy ! Did these au- 
thors* think that, by the coarseness of their 
ribaldry, they could destroy his well- 
earned fame? Are learning, sensibility | 
and taste, no securities to exempt their \ 
possessor from this vulgar abuse ? Did 
you ever read, Williams, of a man 
more gallant, generous and free ? Was 
ever mortal so completely the reverse 
of every thing engrossing and selfish ? 
He formed to himself a sublime image | 
of excellence, and his only ambition ! 
was to realise it in his own story. Re- 
member his giving away every thing 
when he set out upon his grand expe- 
dition^ professedly reserving for himself 
nothing but hope. RecoUect his heroic 
confidence in Philip, the physician^ and 
his ' entire and unalterable friendship 
for Ephestion. He treated the captive 



AjaHj of Darius witii the moslt cot- 
dial urbahity, mid tfae venerable Sysi- 
•gambis with aJI the tendemesA aad at- 
tention of a son to his mother, Nev^ 
Amke the judgment^ WiUidJUSy upon such 
a subject^ of a cleric&Kpe^ait^ or.a West- 
fliiHster justabe. Exanrine for yourself, 
rand you witt find in Alexander a model 
of honour, generosity and disintt^pested^ 
Bdss, a man who, for the cultivated Ui»e« 
/aiity of his .muid, and tiie unparalleled 
grandeur of ins projects, must standalone 
tbe^ spectacle and admiration of aU Ages of 
the world.) 

' Ah, sir! it is a fine thing for ns 
to sit here' and compose fais paaegyric. 
But shflAl 1 forget v^ta vaM^ expauce 
was bestowed ui erecting the monMWfMt 
of kis fame ? W^asr not he the common 
distnrber of aaanrkkid ? :£iidmibfa&ovBr^ 
9un natums.' thuilwiNild never; have haaod 
ofiiiiiB^ intfardiii dbvastalaoBa^? HMr 
maa!^rlNDidredi.ltoaBands)a£^live^ <htt 
MeriAoeciflt bbinateet? .lAtet^nMist' I 



liiaSBMi«4 ff I? a erim^ oonimitt«4:bylJiei|r 
memtom^^^f^' bundled and fifty y^aau 
NfoFa') fi£ly thowaod sold into slavecy.; 
tHK) . thiwsaad icriidijSiid fojt- their g^ant 
d^6Hi#6 of Iheir eoimtfy ;? A|a|^i«i $Airely 
a« SibraDgQ sevt of creatiive, who nevef 
piwe$ any M9 oioKe haartiiy ^han him 
IMhc^hasf^readdestructioD and mitt oii^ 
the face of natioos \ 

Th^ way ^ ef thiakiDg you expicess, 
WiiliaoiSy ia- natural ^apii^, atid 1- c^a^P 
ii0t i^li^Bie. you fi^r iL But let nue bo|i& 
that you will become mere liberal. The 
death of a hifodred tibiousand men is at 
first ^ aigk^ ' v^igi sboekicig ; but what iiib 
reality a^e a huBdred thousand su6^ 
caeft^ store thto- a hundred thousand 
sheep ? It is BMiid> WiHiams, the giraera- 
tioAt: of knowledge and virtue^ Ufat we 
ought to hive* Thi» Wttsi: the pra^t of 
AWtiandeB ;: he set Dutrkta gce^ «sder<- 
tafcittgito^efviilaBe nmnkiBd; he.delivMod 
the "vaat CMltinent of Asia AroDa the slnpi^ . 
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diCy and degradation of the PeniaB mo- 
narchy ; and, though he was cat off in 
the midst of his career, we may easily 
perceive the vast effects of his project. 
Grecian literature and cultivation, the 
Selencidae, the Antiochuses and the Pto^ 
lomies followed, in nations which before 
had been sunk to the condition of brutes. 
Alexander was the builder, as notoriously 
as the destroyer, of cities. 

And yet, sir, I am afraid that the pike 
and the battle-axe are not the right in- 
struments for making men wise. Sup- 
pose it were admitted that the lives of 
men were to be sacrificed without re- 
morse if a paramount good were to re- 
sult, it seems to me as if murder and 
massacre were but a very left-handed way 
of producing civilisation and love. But 
pray, do not you think this great hero 
was a sort of a madman ? What now will 
you say to his firing the palace of Per* 
sepolis, his weeping for other worlds to 
conquer, and his marching his whole 



army over the buraing sands, of Lybim, 
merely to visit a temple, Bsid persuac^e 
mankind that he was the son of Jupiter 
Ammon ? . ^ 

Alexander, my boy, has been much 
misunderstood. Mankind have revenged 
themselves upon him by misr^resentar 
tion, for having so far eclipsed the rest of 
his species. It was necessary to the rea* 
lising his project, that he should pass for 
a God. .It was the only way by which he 
c(Mild get a firm hold upon the veneration 
of the stupid and bigoted Persians. It was 
this, and not a mad vanity, that wa^ the 
source of his proceeding. And how much 
had he to struggle with in this respect, in 
the unapprehending obstinacy of some of 
his Macedonians ? 

Why then, sir, at last Alexander did 
but employ means that all politicians 
profess to use, as well as he. He dra-* 
gooned men into wisdom, and cheated 
them into the pursuit of their own happi-, 
ness. But what. is worse,, ^ir^ this A|ex» 
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aiider, m llie paroxyBin ef Ms headhmg 
nige^ spared n^her 4ieod nor lile. You 
will nM {Hetend to jvstify the exoesMs of 
his ungoTeniable passion. It is impcBsible 
sure tbttt a word can be said, finr a man 
whom a momentary provocation can hur- 
ry into the oommissidn of mnrdenh-^^-r- 
The itttant I had uttered these words, 
I felt wdiiat it was that 1 had done. There 
was a magnetical sfymtiaihy between me 
and my patron^ so that their e&ct was 
not sooner produced upon him, Ihan my 
own mind reproached me with the inhu^ 
manatg^ of the aUnsion. Our confusion 
was uutuaL The Uood forsook at once 
the tran^^iarent complexion of Mr. Falk- 
land, and then rudied back again with 
rapidity and fierceness. I dared not utter 
a word, lest I should commit a new error, 
woiise than that into which I had jusit 
£idlen. After i short, but severe, strag«- 
^:to continue the convetrsatiot, /Mr. 
Falldand began with trepidation^ but af» 
terwards i)ecame calmer : 
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' . . Yott Me^tiotrcaa€lid«*9'^exiAiicler— rYtw 
must learn more otenmocgr^^Aleacioidec, 
'I say^ does^ not deserva thb; rigotf.. Do 
yott^renumiber lusiratt, his' remorse^ his 
determined abstinence from food, which 
he>could scarcely be persuaded to. relin- 
quish f Did not thai psove acute leeiii^ 
and a rooted principle jof ec|iitty ? — Well, 
well ) Alexander waa a true atid judiciouB 
kvver; of. mankind) and- hk ceaL JSietiOs 
banreheen little compreheMolfid. . . 
' : . l.know. not bow to make the . state of 
ocjri mind at that moment accniately un- 
dcrelood.. .When«De Jdea has got posses- 
sion of the aoul, it i& scarcely possible bo 
keep it from finding its way to the lips. 
Error, coce committed^ has a fascinariiig 
power, like that ascribml to ti» eyes of Usie 
lattlesnake, tb draw us into a second error. 
It deprives us of that proud confidenciB 
in ouar ^ym strmgth, .to wbiqh We are 
inSebted :for so much of our.visrtue. Gun 
liosrty ia a reistless. pi:opeosity^ and often 
does but hurry us forward the mor^ jri- 
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resistibly^ the greater is the danger that 
attends its indulgence. 

CiituSy said I, was a man of very 
coarse and provoking manners, was he 
not? 

Mr. Falkland felt the full force of this 
appeal. He gave me a penetrating look, 
as if he would see my very soul. His 
eyes were then in an instant withdrawn. 
1 could perceive him seized with a con- 
vulsive shuddering which^ though strong- 
ly counteracted, and therefore scarcely 
visible, had I know not what of terrible 
in it. He left his employment, strode 
about the room in anger, his visage gra- 
dually assumed an expression as of super- 
natural barbarity, he quitted the apart- 
ment abruptly, and flung the door with 
a violence that seemed to shake the 
house. 

Is this,< s^id I, the fruit of conscious 
guilt, or of the disgust that a man of ho- 
nour conceives, at guilt undeservedly im<- 
puted? : . , 
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CHAP IL 

The reader will feel how' irapidly I ^ 
was advancing to the brink of the preci- 
pice. I had a confused apprehension of 
what I was doing, but I could not stop 
myself Is it possible, said I, that Mr. 
Falkland, who is thus overwhelmed with 
a sense of the unmerited dishonour that 
has been fastened upon him in the face of 
the world, will long endure the presence 
of a raw and unfriended youth, who is 
perpetually britiging back that disho- 
nour to his recollection, and who seems 
himself the most forward to entertain the 
accusation ? 

• I felt indeed that Mr. Falkland would 
not hastily incline to dismiss me, for the 
same reason that restrained him from 
many other actions, which might seem to 
savour of a too tender and ambiguous 
sensibility. But this Reflection was little 
adapted to comfort me. That he should 



cherish in his heart a growiDg hatred 
against me, and that he should think 
himself obliged to retain me a continual 
thorn in his side, wan an tdeft by no 
means of favourable augury to tny fn- 
ture peace. 

^ it was son^ time after this that/ in clear- 
ing oiit a ease of drawers, I fomid a paper- 
that, by seme accent, had slipped bcihiiid^ 
one of the drawers,- ai^bee^ bveriooked. 
At another time peiimps my cmrioi^ty 
might fc^Te given way to the lawi^ of <le-< 
eeram, and I shcndd have restored it tin<>- 
opened 4^ my tnaster^ its owmo*.' But 
my eagerness for information liad been 
too much stimulated by the preceding in-* 
cidents, to allow me at present to neglect 
any occasion oB obtaining H. The paper 
proved to be a letter written by the elder 
Hawkins, and fmm its omitents seemed 
t€^ have been penned, when he liad first 
beett^^B^ni the ponrt of abscimding from 
the piersecijtioM ef Mr. Tyrrelw it was 
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* Honourable Sir, 

• - .- * • ■■ • 

I have waited some time iii^ 
^\y hop^ of your hoaoitt's rotom into 
tbese parts. . Old Warner and faii djuate^ 
who are left to take care of your house, 
faodtl joae^th^y cannot say when .th»t will be, 
n(C»^ justly in what part of ^England you 
are at present. For my ^are^ misfiorhme 
conies so thick upon, me^ that £ amst. de^ 
termine uppn something, (that is for cer- 
tain)^ and o|it of kand« Our squire, who 
I must giwn at first used me kindly enough^ 
thwgh I am a&aid that was partly out of 
spite to squire Underwood, has sinee de«- 
termined to be the ruin of me. Sir, I have 
been no craven ; I fought it. up stoutly ; 
for after aU, you know, God bless your ho*> 
aourl it is but a man to a man; but he 
has been too much for me. 

Perhaps if I were to ride over to the 
markei-town and ^fiquire of Mimsle, 
your lawyer, be could tell me how to di^ 
i^ct to you, But having hoped «iid 
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waited o' this fashion, and all in vain, 
has put me upon other thoughts. I was 
in no hurry, sir, to apply to you ; for I 
do not love to be a trouble to ,any body. 
I kept that for my last stake. Well, sir, 
and now that has failed me like, I am* 
ashamed as it were to have thought of it. 
Have not I, thinks I, arms and legs as 
well as other people ? I am driven out 
of house and home. Well, and what 
then ? Sure i am't a cabbage^ that if you 
pull it out of the ground, it must die. I 
am pennyless. True ; and how many 
hundreds are there that live from hand 
to rnouth all the days of their life ? (Beg- 
ging your honour's pardon) thinks I, if 
we little folks had but the wit to do for 
ourselves, the great folks would not be 
su<ch maggotty changelings as they are. 
They would begin to loojc about them. 

But there is another thing that has 
swayed with me more than all thie rest. 
I do not know how to tell you, sir — ^My 
poor boy, my Leonard, the pride ctf my 
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life, has been three weeks in the county- 
jail. It is true indeed, sir. Squire Tyr- 
rei put him there. Now, sir, every time 
that I lay my head upon my pillow under 
my own little roof, my heart smites me 
with the situation of my Leonard. I do 
not mean so much for the hardship ; I do 
not so much matter that. I do not ex- 
pect him to go through the world upon 
velvet ! I am not such a foo]. But who 
can tell what may hap in a jail ! I have 
been three times to see him ; and there is 
one man in the same quarter of the prison 
that looks so wicked ! I do not much 
fancy the looks of the rest. To be sure 
Leonard is as good a lad as ever lived. 
I think he will not give his mind to such. 
But come. what will, I am determined he 
shall not stay among them twelve hours 
longer. I am an obstinate old fool per- 
haps ; but 1 have taken it into my head, 
and I will do it. Do not ask me what. 
But, if I were to write to your honour, 
and wait for your answer, it might take a 

VOL. II. c 
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week or ten days more. I must not think 
of it ! 

Squire Tyrrel is very headstrong, and 
you, your honour, might be a little hot- 
tish or so. No, I would not have any 
body quarrel for me. There has been 
mischief enough done already ; and I will 
get myself out of the way. So I write 
this, your honour, merely to unload my 
mind. I feel myself equally as much 
bound to respect and love you, as if you 
had done every thing for me, that I be- 
lieve you would have done if things had 
chanced differently. It is most likely 
you will never hear of me any more. If 
it should be so, set your worthy heart at 
rest. I know myself too well, ever to be 
tempted to do any thing that is really bad. 
I have now my fortune to seek in the 
world. I have been used ill enough, God 
knows. But I bear no malice ; my heart 
is at peace with all mankind ; and I for- 
give every body. It is like enough that 
poor Leonard and I may have hardship 
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enough to undergo, among strangers, and 
being obliged to hide ourselves like house- 
breakers or highwaymen. But I defy all 
the malice of fortune to make us do an ill 
thing. That consolation we will always 
keep against all the crosses of a heart- 
breaking world. 

God bless you ! 
So prays, 
Your honour's humble servant 

to command, 

BENJAMIN HAWKINS. 

I read this letter with considerable at- 
tention, and it occasioned me many re- 
flections. To my way of thinking it con- 
tained a very interesting picture of a 
blunt, downright, honest mind. It is a 
melancholy consideration, said I to my- 
self ; but such is man ! To have judged 
from appearances one would have said, 
this is a fellow, to have taken fortune's 
buifets and rewards with an incorruptible 
mind. And yet see where it all ends ! 
This man was capable of afterwards be- 

c 2 
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coming a murderer, and finished his life 
at the gallows. O poverty ! thou art in- 
deed omnipotent ! Thou grindest us into 
desperation ; thou confoundest all our 
boasted and most deep-rooted principles ; 
thou fillest us to the very brim with ma- 
lice and revenge, and renderest us capa- 
ble of acts of unknown horror ! .May I 
never be visited by thee in the fulness of 
thy power ! 

Having satisfied my curiosity with re- 
spect to this paper, I took care to dispose 
of it in such a manner as that it should be 
found by Mr. Falkland ; at the same 
time that, in obedience to the principle 
which at present governed me with abso- 
lute dominion, I was willing that the 
way in which it offered itself to his atten- 
tion, should suggest to him the idea that 
it had possibly passed through my hands. 
The next morning I ^aw him, and I ex- 
erted myself to lead the conversation, 
which by this time I well knew how to 
introduce^ by insensible degrees to the 
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point I desired. After several previous 
questions, remarks and rejoinders, I con- 
tinued : 

Well, sir, after all, I cannot help feel- 
ing very uncomfortably as to my ideas of 
human nature, when I find that there is 
no dependence to be placed upon its per- 
severance, and that, at least among the il- 
literate, 'the most promising appearances 
may end in the foulest disgrace. 

You think then that literature and a 
cultivated mind are the only assurance 
from the constancy of our princifdes ! 

Humh ! — why do you suppose, . sir, 
that learning and ingenuity do not often 
serve people rather to hide their crimes, 
than to restrain them from committing 
them. History tells us strange things in 
that respect. 

Williams ! said Mr. Falkland, a little 
disturbed, you are extremejy given to 
censure and severity. 

I hope not. I am sure I am most fond 
of looking on the other side of the pic- 
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ture^ and considering how many men 
have been aspersed, and even at some 
time or other almost torn to pieces by 
their fellow creatures, whom, when pro- 
perly unde^ood, we find worthy of our 
reverence and love. 

Indeed, replied Mr. Falkland witli a 
si^, when J consider these things^ I do 
not wonder at the dying exclamation of 
Brutus, O Virtue ! I sought thee as a 
substance, but I find thee an empty 
name ! I am too much inclined to be of 
his c^inion. 

Why to be sure, sir, innocence and 
guilt are too much confounded in human 
life. I remember an affecting story of a 
poor man in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
who would have infallibly been banged for 
murder upon the strength of circumstan- 
tial evidence, if the person really concerned 
had not been himself upon the jury, and 
prevented it. 

In saying t'his I tooched the spring that 
wakened madness in his mind« He came 
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up to me with a ferocious countenance, as 
if determined to force me into a eonfes* 
sion of my thoughts. A sudden pang 
however seemed to change his design ! he 
drew back with trepidation ; and ex- 
claimed, Detested be the universe^ and 
the laws that govern it ! Honour, justice, 
virtue are all the juggle of knaves! If it 
were in my power, I would instantly 
crush the whole system into nothing ! 

I replied ; Oh, sir ! things are not so 
bad as you imagine. The world was 
made for men of sense to do what they 
will with. Its affairs cannot be better 
than in the direction of the genuine he- 
Toes ; and, as in the end they will be 
found the truest friends of the whole^ so 
the multitude have npthing to do, but to 
look on, be fashioned and admire. 

Mr. Falkland made a powerful effort 
to recover his tranquility. Williams ! 
mid he, you instruct me welU You have 
a right notion of things, and I have great 
hopes of yp^ I will be naore of a man 
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I Will forget the past, and do better for 
the time to come. The future, the fu- 
ture is always our own. 

I am sorry, sir, that I have given you 
pain. I am afraid to say all that I think. 
But it is my opinion that mistakes will 
ultimately be cleared up, justice done, 
and the true state of things come to light 
in spite of the false colours that may for 
a time obscure it. 

The idea I suggested did not give Mr. 
Falkland the proper degree of delight. 
He suffered a temporary relapse. Justice ! 
— he muttered. I do not know what is 
justice. My case is not within the reach 
of common remedies ; perhaps of none. 
I only know that I am miserable, I be- 
gan life with the best intentions and the 
most fervid philanthropy ; and here I am 
— miserable — miserable beyond expres- 
sion or endurance. 

Having said this, he seemed suddenly 
to recollect himself, and re-assumed his ac- 
customed dignity and command. How 
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came this conversation ? cried he. Who 
gave you a right to be my confident ? 
Base, artful wretch that you are ! learn 
to be more respectful ! Are my passions 
to be wound and unwound by an insolent 
domestic ? Do you think I will *be an in- 
strument to be played on at your plea- 
sure, till you have extorted all the trea- 
sures of my soul ? Begone, and fear lest 
you be made to pay for the temerity you 
have already committed. 

There was an energy and determina- 
tion in the gestures with which these 
words were accompanied, that did not 
admit of their being disputed. My 
mouth was closed ; I felt as if deprived of 
all share of activity, and was only able 
silently and passively to quit the apart- 
ment. 
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CHAP. Ul. 

Two days subsequent to this coavejr- 
saticMi Mr. Falkland ordered me to be 
called to bim. [I shall continue to speak 
in my iiarratiTe of the silent, as n^ell as 
Ute articulate part of the intercourse be- 
tween a«. His countenance was habi- 
tually animated and expressive, moch be- 
ycNid that of any other man I ba^e seen. 
The -curiosity which, as I have .said, con- 
stituted my ruling passioii, stimulated me 
io make it m^y perpetual study. It will 
also most probaUy ha^)en, while 1 am 
thus employed in collecting the scattened 
incidents •el my history, that I shall 
upon some occasions annex to ap|>ear- 
ances an explanation, which I was far 
from possessing at the time, and was only 
suggested to me through the medium 
of subsequent events.] 

When I entered the apartment, I re- 



marked ia Mr. Falkland's countenanca 
an unwonted composure. This compo- 
sure however did not seem to result from 
internal ease, but from an effi)rt which) 
while he (Mrepared himself for $in juoiterest- 
ing scene, was ^xerted to prevent his pre- * 
senpe of ipind, and power of voluntltry 
actioni from suffering any diminution. 

Williams, said he, I am determined, 
whatever it m^^y cost me^ to have an ex- 
plancUion wijth you. You we a rash aad 
inconsiderate boy, and h&ve giyea me 
much disturbance^ You ought to have 
known jbhat, though I allow you to 
talk with me uppi^ . iadifferent subjects, 
it is very improper in you to lead the 
conversation to finy thui^g that rclaips to 
my persioyoal concerns. Ypu \i?L^^ ^aid 
jQ^any things l^ly in a veiy mysterious 
wiQr» and appear to know scmethipg more 
ti^ I am aware^ <^. I am eqn^y at a 
los^ to guess how ypu came by your 
kji^owl|e(%e, a§ of what ^t consists. But I 
think } per«;e)ye t^Q mi^ ^Unf^Qn m 
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your part to trifle with my peace of mind. 
That ought not to be, nor have I deserved 
any such treatment from you. But, be 
that as^it will, the guesses in which you 
oblige me to employ myself, are too pain- 
ful. It is a sort of sporting with my 
feelings, * which, as a man of resolution, 
I am determined to bring to an end. I 
expect you therefore to lay aside all 
mystery and equivocation, and inform 
me explicitly what it is upon which your 
allusions are built. What is it you know ? 
What is it you want ? I have been too 
much exposed already to unparalleled 
mortification and hardship, and my wounds 
will not bear this perpetual tampering. 

I feel, sir, answered I^ how wrong I 
have been, and am ashamed that such a 
one as I should have given you all this 
trouble and displeasure. I felt it at the 
time; but I have been hurried along 
I do not know how. I have always 
tried to stop myself, but the demon that 
possessed me was too strong for me. I 
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know nothing, sir, but what Mr. Collins 
told me. He told me the story of Mr- 
Tyrrel and Miss Melvile and Hawkins. 
I am sure, sir, he said nothing but what 
was to your honour, and proved you to 
be more an angel than a man. 

Well, sir : I found a letter written by 
that Hawkins the other day: did not 
that letter fall into your hands ? Did not 
you read it ? 

For God's sake, sir, turn me out of 
your house. Punish me in some way or 
other, that I may forgive myself. I am 
a foolish, wicked, despicable wretch. I 
confess, sir, I did read the letter. 

And how dared you to read it ? It was 
indeed very wrong of you. But we will 
talk of that by and by. Well, and what 
did you say to the letter ? You know it 
seems that Hawkins was hanged. 

I say, sir ? why it went to my heart to 
read it. I say, as I said the day before 
yesterday, that, when I see a man of so 
much principle afterwards deliberately 
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jNCH^eeding to tbe very worst of criiues^ 
I c|Ln scarcely bear to thiok of it. 

That is what you say ? It seems too 
you know, accursed reoiembrance ! that 
I was accused of this crime ? 

1 was silent. 

Weil, sir. You know too peiiiaps 
thiA, from that hour the crime wais com- 
miUed^ — ^yes, sir, that was the date [and 
as he said this, there was somewhat fright- 
hiiy I had almost said diabolical, in his 
countenance] — I have not had an hour s 
peace ; I became changed from the hap- 
piest to die most miserable thing tliat 
lives ; sleep has fled from my eyes ; 
joy has been a stranger to my thoughts ; 
9ad annihilatiou I should pilfer a thou- 
simd times to the being that I lead. As 
soon as I was capable o( a choice, I 
chose honoiy and the esteem of mankind 
as a good I prderred to all others. You 
}BaoWy it seems, in how many ways my 
^mhiticMA has been di^^pointed^^— I do 
not \haa^ Crdtins^or having beep the 



historJAa of my disgrace, — would to God 
that oiglit could be blotted from the 
memory of man 1 — But the scene of tiiat 
night, instead of perishing, has been a 
source of every new calamity to me, which 
mtist flow for ever ! Am I then, thus 
OBftsecable and ruined, a propar subject 
upon which for you to exercise your in- 
genuity^ and improve your power of 
toraientiiig ? Was it not enough that I 
was pnbtidly dishonoured ? that I was 
deprived, by 4;be pestilential Influence of 
some demon, oi the o(i^>ortnnity of aven- 
gftttg my dishonour ? No : in addition 
ti^ this, { have been charged with hav- 
ing in this critical moment intercept- 
e4 my own y^ift^eance by the foulest of 
crioies. Tbat traal is past. Misery 
itself iia9 nothing worse in stoore for 
ine, eicqqpt what you have indicted : the 
f^eesaing 4oubt of my iimocance, which, 
afterfthe fdAest and most^solenm examina- 
tion^hna bew^omi^etely established. ¥oa 
lawve jfoneed vm U> tbk e^lanatioii. Yon 
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have extorted from me a confidence 
which [ had no inclination to make. 
But it is a part of the misery of my 
situation, that I am at the mercy of every 
creature, however little, who feels him- 
self inclined to sport with my distress. 
Be content. You have brough me low 
enough. 

Oh, sir, I am not content ; I cannot 
be content! I cannot bear to think 
what I have done. I shall never again 
be able to look in the face of the best of 
masters and the best of men. I beg of 
you, sir, to turn tne out of your service. 
Let me go and hide myself where I may 
never see you more. 

Mr. Falkland's countenance had indi- 
cated great severity through the whole 
of this conversation ; but now it became 
more harsh and tempestuous than ever. 
How now, rascal ! cried he. You want 
to leave me, do you? Who told you 
that I wished to part vnth you ? But you 
cannot bear to live with such a miserable 
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wretch as I am ! You are not disposed 
to put up with the caprices of a man so 
dissatisfied and unjust ! 

Oh^ sir ! do not talk to me thus ! Do 
with me any thing you will. Kill me if 
you please. 
. Kill you I [Volumes could not de- 
scribe the emotions with which this echo 
of my words was given and received.] 

Sir, I could die to serve you ! I love 
you more than I can express. I wor«- 
ship you as a being of a superior nature. 
I am foolish, raw, inexperienced, — worse 
than any of these; — but never did a 
thought of disloyalty to your service en- 
ter into my heart. 

Here our conversation ended ; and 
the impression it made upon my youth- 
ful mind it is imposible to describe. I 
thought with astonishment, even with 
rapture, of the attention and kindness 
towards me I discovered in Mr. Falk- 
land, through all the roughness of his 
manner. I could liever enough wonder 
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at finding myself,, humble as I was bj 
my birth, obscure as I had hitherto been, 
thus suddenly become of so much im- 
portance to the happiness of one of the 
most enlightened and accomplished men 
in England. But this consciousness at- 
tached me to my patron more eagerly 
than ever, and made me swear a thousand 
times^ as I meditated upon my situation, 
that I would never prove unworthy of so 
generous a protector. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Is it not unaccountable that, in the 
midst of all my increased veneration for 
my patron, the first tumult of my emo- 
tion was scarcely subsided, before the 
old question that had excited my con 
jectures recurred to my mind, Was he 
the murderer? It was a kind of fatal 
impulse that seemed destined to hurry 
me to my destruction^ I did not wonder 
at the disturbance that was given to Mr. 
Falkland by any allusion, however dis- 
tant, to this fatal affair. That was as 
completely accounted for from the con- 
sideration of his excessive sensibility in 
matters of honour, as it would have 
been upon the supposition of the most 
atrocious guilt. Knowing as he did, that 
such a charge had once been connected 
with his name, he would c^ coarse be 
perpetually uneasy, and suspect some 
latent insinuation at every possible op«< 
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portunity. He would doubt and fear, 
lest every man with whom he conversed, 
harboured the foulest suspicion against 
him. In my case he found that I was 
in possession of some information, more 
than he was aware of, without its being 
possible for him to decide to what it 
amounted, whether 1 had heard a just or 
unjust, a candid or calumniatory tale. 
He had also reason to suppose that I 
gave entertainment to thoughts deroga- 
tory to his honour, and that I did not 
form that favourable judgment, which 
the exquisite refinement of his ruling 
passion made indispensible to his peace. 
All these considerations would of course 
maintain in him a state of perpetual 
uneasiness. But, though I could find 
nothing that 1 could consider as justify- 
ing me in persisting in the shadow of 
a doubt, yet, as I have said, the uncer- 
tainty and restlessness of my contempla- 
tions would by no means depart from 
me« 
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The fluctuating state of my mind pro- 
duced a contention of opposite princi- 
ciples^ that by turns usurped dominion 
over my conduct. Sometimes I was 
influenced by the most complete vene- 
ration for my master ; I placed an un- 
reserved confidence in his integrity and 
his virtue, and implicitly surrendered 
my understanding for him to set it to 
what point he pleased. At other times 
the confidence, which had before flowed 
with the most plenteous tide, began to 
ebb ; I was, as I had already been, 
watchful, inquisitive, suspicious, full of 
a thousand conjectures as to the mean- 
ing of the most indiflerent actions. Mr. 
Falkland, who was most painfully alive 
to every thing that related to his ho- 
nour, saw these variations, and betrayed 
his consciousness of them now in one 
manner and now in another, frequently 
before I was myself aware, sometimes al- 
most before they existed. The situation 
of both was distressing; we were each 
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of US a plague to the other ; and I often 
wondered, that the forbearance tind be- 
nignity of my master was not at length 
exhausted^ and that he did not determine 
to thrust from him for ever so incessant 
an observer. There was indeed one 
eminent difference between his share in 
the transaction and mine. I had some 
consolation in the midst of my restless- 
ness. Curiosity is a principle that car- 
ries its pleasures, as well as its pains, 
along with it. The mind is urged by 
a perpetual stimulus ; it seems as if it 
were continually approaching to the end 
of its race ; and, as the insatiable desire 
of satisfaction is its principle of conduct, 
so it promises itself in that satisfaction 
an unknown gratification, which seems 
as if it were capable of fully compensat- 
ing any injuries that may be suffered in 
the career. But to Mr. Falkland there 
was no consolation. What he endured 
in the intercourse between us appeared 
to be gratuitous evil. He had only to 
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wish that there was no such person as 
myself in the worlds and to curse the 
hour, when his humanity led him to re- 
scue me from my obscurity, and place 
me in his service. 

A consequence produced upon me by 
the extraordinary nature of my situation 
it is necessary to mention. The constant 
state of vigilance and suspicion in which 
my mind was retained, worked a very 
rapid change in my character. It seemed 
to have all the effect that might have been 
expected, from years of observation and 
experience. The strictness with which I 
endeavoured to remark what passed in 
the mind of one man, and the variety of 
conjectures into which I was led, appear- 
ed as it were to render me a competent 
adept in the different modes in which the 
human intellect displays its secret work- 
ings. I no longer said to myself, as I had 
done in the beginning, ^^ I will ask Mr. 
Falkland whether he were the murderer." 
On the contrary, after having cairefully 
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examined the different kinds of eridenca 
of which the subject was susceptible, 
and recollecting all that had already 
passed upon the subject, it was not with- 
out considerable pain, that I felt myself 
unable to discover any way in which I 
could be perfectly and unalterably sa- 
tisfied of my patron's innocence. As to 
his guilt, I could scarcely bring myself 
to doubt that in some way or other, 
sooner or later, I should arrive at the 
knowledge of that, if it really existed. 
But I could not endure to think, almost 
for a moment, of that side of the alter- 
native as true ; and with all my ungo- 
vernable suspicion arising from the my- 
steriousness of the circumstances, and all 
the delight which a young and unfledged 
mind receives from ideas that give scope 
to all that imagination can picture of 
terrible or sublime, I could not yet bring 
myself to consider Mr. Falkland's guilt 
as a supposition attended with the re- 
motest probability. 
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I hope the reader will forgive me for 
dwelling thus long on preliminary cir- 
cumstances. I shall come soon enough 
to the story of my own misery. I have 
already said, that one of the motives 
which induced me to the pienning of this 
narrative, was to console myself in my 
insupportable distress. I derive a me- 
lancholy pleasure from dwelling upon 
the circumstances which imperceptibly 
paved the way to my ruin. While I re- 
collect or describe past scenes^ which 
occurred in a more favourable period of 
my life, my attention is called off for 
a short interval, from the hopeless mis- 
fortune in which I am at present involv- 
ed. The man must indeed possess an 
uncommon portion of hardness of heart, 
who can envy me so slight a relief — ^To 
proceed. 

For some time after the explanation 
which had thus taken place between me 
and Mr. Falkland, his melancholy, instead 
of being in the slightest degree diminjsh- 
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ed by the lenient hand of time, went on 
perpetually to increase. ^His fits of in- 
sanity, for such I must denominate them 
for want of a distinct appellation^ though 
it is possible they might not fall under 
the definition that either the faculty or 
the court of chancery appropriate to the 
term, became stronger and more durable 
than ever. It was no longer practicable 
wholly to conceal them from the family, 
and even from the neighbourhood. He 
would sometimes, without any previous 
notice, absent himself from his house for 
two or three days, unaccompanied by 
servant or attendant. This was the more 
extraordinary, as it was well known that 
he paid no visits, nor kept up any sort; 
of intercourse with the gentlemen of the 
vicinity. But it was impossible that a 
man of Mr. Falkland's distinction and 
fortune, should long continue in such a 
pijictice, without its being discovered 
what was become of him ; though a con- 
siderable part of our county was among 
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the wildest and most desolate districts 
that are to be found in South Britain. 
Mr. Falkland was sometimes seen climb- 
ing among the rocks, reclining motionless 
for hours together upon the edge of a pre- \j/ 
cipice^ or lulled into a kind of nameless ^ 
lethargy of despair by the dashing of the 
torrents. He would remain for whole 
nights together under the naked cope of 
heaven, inattentive to the consideration 
either of place or time, insensible to the 
variations of the weather^ or rather seem- 
ing to be delighted with that uproar of 
the elements, which partially called off 
his attention from the discord and dejec- 
tion that occupied his own mind. 

At first, when we received intelligence 
at any time of the place to which Mr. 
Falkland had withdrawn himself,, some 
person of his household, Mr« Collins or 
myself, but most generally myself, as I 
was always at hooie, and iedways in the 
received sense of the word at leisure, 
Went to him topeisuade him to return. 

D 2 
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But s^er a few experiments we thought 
it adviseable to desist, and leave him to 
prolong his absence, or to terminate it,, 
as might happen to suit his own inclina- 
tion. Mr. Collins, whose grey hairs and 
long services seemed to give him a sort of 
right to be importunate, sometimes suc- 
ceeded ; though even in that case there 
was nothing that could sit more uneasily 
upon Mr. Falkland^ than this insinuatidn 
as if he wanted a guardian to take care of 
him, or as if he were in, or in danger of 
falling into, a state in which he would be 
incapable of deliberately controlling his 
own words and actions. At one time he 
would sullenly yield to his humble, vene- 
rable friend, murmuring grievously at the 
constraint that was put upon him, but 
without spirit enough even to complain of 
it with energy. At another time, even 
though complying, he would suddenly, 
bur^t out in a paroxysm of resentment. 
Upon these occasions there . was some- 
thing inconceivably, savagely, terrible ia 
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his anger, that gave to the person against 
whom it was directed, the most humiliat- 
ing and insupportable sensations. Me 
he always treated at these times with 
fierceness^ and drove me from him with a 
vehemence, lofty, emphatical and sus- 
tained, beyond any thing of which I 
should have thought human nature to be 
capable. These sallies seemed always to 
constitute a sort of crisis in his indisposi- 
tion ; and, whenever he was induced to 
such a premature return, he would fall 
immediately after into a state of the most 
melancholy inactivity, in which he usually 
continued for two or three days. It was 
by an obstinate fataUty that, whenever I 
saw Mr. Falkland in these deplorable si- 
tuations, and particulary when I lighted 
upon him after having sought him among 
the rocks and precipices, pale, emaciat- 
ed, solitary and haggard, the suggestion 
would continually recur to me, in spite of 
inclination, in spite of persuasion, and in 
spite of evidence, Surely this man is a 
murderer ! 
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CHAP. V. 

It was in one of the lucid intervals, as 
I may term them, that occurred during 
this period, that a peasant was brought 
before him, in his character of a justice 
of peace, upon an accusation of having 
murdered his fellow. As Mr. Falkland 
had by this time acquired the repute of a 
melancholy valetudinarian, it is probable 
he would not have been called upon to 
act in his official character upon the pre- 
sent occasion, had it not been that two or 
three of the neighbouring justices were 
all of them from home at once, so that he 
was the only one to be found in a circuit 
of many .miles. The reader however 
must not imagine, though I have em- 
ployed the word insanity in describing 
Mr, Falkland's symptoms, that he was by 
any means reckoned for a madman by the 



gaoerality of those who had occasion t6 
observe him. It is trae that his behaviour 
at certain times was singular and unac- 
countable ; but then at other times there 
was in it so much dignity^ regularity and 
economy ; he knew so well how to com- 
mand and make himself respected ; his 
actions and carriage were so condescend- 
ingy considerate and benevolent ; that^ 
far from having forfeited the esteem of 
the unfortunate or the many, they were 
loud and earnest in his praises. 

I was present at the examination of 
this peasant. The moment I heard of the 
etrand which had brought this rabble of 
visitors, a sudden thought struck me. I 
conceived the possibility of rendering the 
incident subordinate to the great enquiry 
which drank up all the currents of my 
soul. I said, This man , is arraigned of ! 
murder, and murder is the master-key 
that wakes distemper in the mind of Mr. 
Falkland I will watch him without re- 
mission. I will trace all the mazes of hiis 
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thought. Surely at such a- time his secret 
anguish must betray itself. Surely, if it 
be not my own fault, I shall now be able 
to' discover the state of his plea before the 
tribunal of unerring justice. 

I took my station in a manner most 
favourable to the object upon which my 
mind was intent. I could perceive in 
Mr. Falkland's features as he entered, a 
strong reluctance to the business in which 
he was engaged; but there was no pos^ 
sibility of retreating. His countenance 
was embarrassed and anxious ; he scarcely 
saw any body. The examination had 
not proceeded far^ before he chanced to 
turn his eye to the part of the room where 
I was. It happened in this, as in some 
preceding instances : we exchanged a si- 
lent look by which we told volumes to 
each other. Mr. Falkland's complexion 
turned from red to pale, and from pale 
to red/ I perfectly understood his feel- 
ings, and would willingly have with- 
drawn myself. But it was impossible ; 
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my passions were too deeply engaged ; . I 
was rooted to the spot ; though my own 
life, that of my master, or almost of a 
whole nation had been at stake, I had no 
power to change my position. 

The first surprise however having sub- 
sided, Mr. Falkland assumed a look of 
determined constancy^ and even seemed 
to increase in self-possession much beyond 
what could have been expected from his 
first entrance. This he could [^obably 
have maintained, had it not been that the 
scene, instead of being permanent, was in 
some sort perpetually changing. The 
man who was brought before him, was 
vehemently accused by the brother of the 
deceased, as having acted from the most 
rooted malice. He swore, that there had 
been an old grudge between the parties, 
and related several instances of it. He 
affirmed that the murderer had sought the 
earliest opportunity of wreaking his re- 
venge, had struck . the first blow, and, 
l^hougfa the contest was in appearance 
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only a commoii boxing match^ had watch- 
ed the occasion , of givibg a fhtal stroke, 
which was followed by the instant death of 
his antagonist. 

While the accuser was giving in his 
evidence^ the accused discovered every 
token of the most poignant, sensibility. 
At one time his features were convulsed 
with anguish/ tears unbidden trickled 
down his manly cheeks ; and at another 
he started with apparent astonishment at 
the unfavourable turn that was given to 
the narrative^ though without betraying 
any impatience to interrupt; I never saw 
a man less ferocious in his appearance. 
He was tall, well made, and comely. His 
countenance was ingenuous and benevo^- 
lent, without folly. By his side stood a 
young woman, his sweetheart, extremely 
agreeable in her periEfOti, and her looks 
testifying how de^ly she invested her- 
self in the fate of her loviefr. : The a«i6i- 
dental spectatoirs were div^dd; bet^en 
indignation *gmttlt Oie ^eift^nniiy <tf the 



supposed criminal^ and compassion for tt^e 
{loor girl that accompanied him. They 

* 

seemed to take little notice of the favour- 
able appearances visible in the person of 
the accused) till in the sequel those ap- 
pearances were more forcibly 3uggested 
to tbeir attention. For Mr, Falkland, he 
was at one moment engrossed by curio- 
sity and earnestness to inve^tigate^he tale, 
while at another he betrayed a sort of re- 
vulsiottof sentiment whichmadethe inves- 
tigation too painful for hiin to support, 

When the accui^jwa^* called upon for 
his defence, he readily: owned the misuoi- 
derstanditig that had existed,; and that the 
deceased was tfad worst ^neiny he .had in 
the world. Indeed he wa^t his^only ene- 
my; -and he could not t^ll the reason thfit 
^faad made lum so.v He bad employ^ 
jsVery effort to oirercome. his .aniniosity, 
bai vin >tain. The deceased bad upop all 
ocqamnods Ison^t >to mortify him, and 
Mcb him an ill turn ; but he ihad reserved 
never to be engaged im a bfoil with hixn^ 
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and, till this day, he had succeeded. 
If he had met with a misfortune with any 
other man, peo[de at least might have 
thought it accident; but now it would 
always be believed that he had acted from 
secret malice and a bad heart. - 

The fact was, that he and his sweetheart 
had gone to a neighbouring fair, where 
this man had met them. The man had 
often tried to affront him ; and his passive- 
ness, interpreted into cowardice, had per- 
haps encouraged the other to additional 
rudeness. Finding that he had endured 
trivial insults to himself with an even tem- 
per, the deceased now thought proper to 
turn his brutality upon the young woman 
that accompanied him. He pursued 
them ; he endeavoured in various mfan- 
ners to harass and vex them ; they Imd 
sought in vain to shake him off. The 
yoiing woman was considerably terrified. 
The accused expostulated with their per- 
secutor, and asked him how he could be 
so barbarous as to persist in frightening 
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a woman ? He replied with an insulting 
tone. Then the woman should find some 
one able to protect her ; people that en- 
couraged and trusted to such a thief as 
that^ deserved no better ! The accused 
tried every expedient he could invent ; at 
length he could endure it no longer ; he 
became exasperated, and challenged the 
assailant. The challenge was accepted ; a 
ring was formed ; he c6nfided the care of 
his sweetheart to a bystander; and unfortu- 
nately the first blow he struck proved fatal. 
The accused added, that he did not 
care what became of him. He had been 
anxious to go through the world in an 
inoffensive manner, and now he had the 
guilt of blood upon him. He did not 
know but it would be kindness in them 
to hang him out of the way ; for his con- 
science woald reproach him as long as he 
lived} and the figure of the deceased, as 
he had lain senseless and without motion 
at bis feet, would perpetually haunt him: 
The thought of this man, at one moment 
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full of life and vigour^ and the next, liftedi 
a helpless corpse from the ground, and^irfl 
owing to him^ was a thought too dreadfcri 
to be endured. He had loved the pocN* 
maiden who had been the innocent pcca^ 
sion of this, with all his hearty but from 
jdiis tinte he should never support thie 
sight of her. The sight wouldl>riog a 
tdbe of fiends in its rear. One-onlueky 
minute had poisoned all his hopes, and 
made life ft burden to him.«-*Saying this 
his countenance fell, the muscles of his 
face trembled with agony, and he looked 
the statue of despair. ^ > 
. This was the story of which Mn Falk- 
land was called upon to be the auditori. 
Though the inddents were, for the most 
part wide of. those which bdi<»ged to the 
adventures of the preceding voluQi^ and 
thei^ had been much less policy and skill 
disjplayed on either part in this ^rustic oo^ 
eoiinter, .yet th^re werermany pdints 
which, to a man who bore the former 
strongly in his recoUection, suggested a 
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snffibient resemblance. In each case it 
Was a human brute persisting in a coarse 
of hostility to a man of benevolent eha- 
racter, and suddenly and terribly cut off 
in tbef midst of his career. These points 
perpetually smote upon the heart of Mi*. 
Falkland. Re at one tifne started with 
^astonishment, and at another shifted his 
posture, like a inan who is unable longer 
to endure the sensations that press upon 
him. Then he new strung his nenres to 
stubborn patience. I could see^ while his 
tnuscles preserved an inflexible steadinesi^, 
lears of anguish roll down his cheeks. 
He dared not trust his eyes to glance to'^ 
^^rds the side of the room where I stood, 
and tMs 'gave an air of embarrassment to 
his'wWle figure. But, when the accused 
caime to ispeak of his feelings, to de-^ 
notihe the depth of his compunction for 
kn iilvoliintary fault, he could endure it 
Md longidr. He suddenly rose^ and with 
every fedArk of horror and despair rushed 
dit of the room. 
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This circumstance made no material 
difference in the affair of the accused. 
The parties were detained about half an 
hour. Mr. Falkland had already heard 
the material parts of the evidence in per- 
son. At the expiration of that interval, 
he sent for Mr. Collins out of the room. 
The story of the culprit was confirmed 
by many witnesses who had seen the 
transaction. Word was brought that my 
master was indisposed, and at the same 
time the accused was ordered to be dis- 
charged. The vengeance of the brother 
however, as I afterwards found, did not 
rest here, and he met with a magistrate 
more scrupulous or more despotic^ by 
ivhom the culprit was committed for trial. 
This affair was no sooner concluded 
than I hastened into the garden, and 
plunged into the deepest of its thickets. 
My mind was full almost to bursting. I 
DO sooner conceived myself sufficiently 
removed from all observation, than my 
thoughts forced their way spontaneously 
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to , my tongue, and I exclaimed in a fit of 
uhcontrolable enthusiam : This is the 
murderer ; the Hawkinses were innocent ! 
I am sure of it ! I will pledge my life for 
it! It is out! It is discovered! Guiltv 
upon my soul !" ^ 

While I thus proceeded with hasty 
steps along the most secret paths of the 
garden, and from time to time gave vent 
to tha tumult of my thoughts in involun- 
tary exclamations, I felt as if my animal 
system had undergone a total revolution. 
My blood boiled within me. I was con- . 
scions to a kind of rapture for which 1 \ 
could not account. I was solemn, yet | 
full of rapid emotion, burning with in- 
dignation and energy. In the very tem- 
pest and hurricane of the passions, I 
seemed to enjoy the most soul-ravishing 
calm. I cannot better express the then 
slate of my mind, than by saying, I was 
never so perfectly alive as at that mo^ 
ment. 

This state of mental elevation con^* 
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tinued for several hoars, but at length 
sabsided and gave place to more deli^ 
berate reflection. One of the first ques- 
tions that then occurred was, what shall 
I do with the knowledge 1 have been sno 
eager to acquire ? I had no inclination to 
turn informer. I felt, what I had had no 
previous conception of, that it was po- 
sible to love a murderer, and, as I then 
understood it, the worst of murderers. I 
conceived it to be iti the highest degree 
absurd and iniquitous, to cut off a man 
qualified for the most essential and exten-p 
sive utility, merely out of retrospect to 
an act which, whatever were its merits, 
could not be retrieved. 

This thought led me to another which 
had at first passed unnoticed. If I had 
been disposed to turn informer, what 
hqd occurred amounted to no evidence 
that was admissible in a court of justice. 
Well then, added I, if it be such as would 
not be admitted at a criminal tribunal, 
am I sure it is such as I ought to admit ? 
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There were twenty persons beside mytelfi 
prraent at the scetie from which I pretend 
to derive such entire conviction. Not 
one of them saw it in the light that I did. 
It either appeared to them a casual and un- 
important circumstance, * or they thought 
it sufficiently accounted for by Mr. Falk- 
lands infirmity and misfortunes. Did it 
really contain such an extent of argu- 
ments and application, that nobody but 
I was discerning enough to see it ? 

But all this reasoning produced no al- 
teration in my way of thinking. For this 
time I eould not get it out of my mind 
for a moment: '' Mr. Falkland is the 
-ttiurderer! He is guilty! I see it! I 
foel it I I am sure of it !" Thus was I 
hurried along by an uncontrolable destiny. 
The state of my passions in their progres- i 
sive career, the inquisitiveness and impa- 
tience of my thoughts, appeared to make 
this determination unavoidable. 

An incident occurred while I was in the 
gardeoy that seemed to make no impres- 
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sion upon me at the time, but which I re- 
collected wheu my thoughts were got into 
somewhat of a slower motion. In the 
midst of one of my paroxysms of excla- 
mation^ and when I thought myself most 
alone, the shadow of a man as avoiding 
me passed transiently by me at a small 
distance. . Though I had scarcely caught 
a faint glimpse of his person, there was 
something in the occurrence that per- 
suaded me it tvas Mr. Falkland. I shud- 
dered at the possibility of his having over- 
heard the words of my soliloquy. But 
this idea, alarming as it was, had not 
power immediately to suspend the career 
of my reflections. Subsequent circum- 
stances however brought back the appre- 
hension to my mind. I had scarcely a 
doubt of its reality, when dinner-time 
came, and Mr. Falkland was not to be 
found. Supper and bed-time passed in 
the same manner. The only conclusion 
made by his servants upon this circum- 
stance was, that he was gone upon one of 
his accustomed melancholy rambles. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Thb period at which my story is now . 
arriTed, seemed as if it were the very crisis 
of the fortune of Mr. Falkland. Inci- 
dent followed upon incident in a kind of 
breathless succession. About nine o'clock 
the next morning an alarm was given, that 
one of the chimnies of the house was on 
fire. No accident could be apparently 
more trivial ; but presently it blazed with 
such fury, as to make it clear that some 
beam of the house, v^hich in the first 
building had been improperly placed, had 
been reached by the flames. Some dan- 
ger was apprehended for the whole edi- 
fice. The confusion was the greater, in 
consequence of the absence of the master, 
us well as of Mr. Collins, the steward. 
While some of the domestics were em- 
ployed in endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, it yfeLS thought proper that others 
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should busy themselves, in removing the 
most valuable moveables to a lawn in the ' 
garden. I took some command in the 
affair, to which indeed my station in the 
family seemed to entitle me, and for 
which I was judged qualified by my un- . 
derstanding and mental resources. 

Having given some general directions, 
1 conceived that it w^as not enough to 
stand by and superintend, but that I 
should contribute my personal labour in 
the public concern. I set out for that 
purpose ; and my steps^ by some mysteri- 
ous fatality, were directed to the private 
apartment at the end of the library. Here, 
as I looked round, my eye was suddenly 
caught by the trunk mentioned in the first 
pages of my narrative. 

My mind was already raised to its ut- 
most pitch. In a window-seat of the 
room lay a number of chisels and other 
j carpenter's tools. I know not what infa- 
! tuation instantaneously seized me. The 
1 idea was too powerful to be resisted. I 
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fbigot the business upon which I camei 
the employment of the servants, and the 
urgency of general danger. I should have 
done the same if the flames that seemed 
to extend as they proceeded, and already 
surmounted the house, had reached this 
very apartment. I snatched a tool suit- 
able for the purpose, threw myself upon 
the ground, and applied with eagerness to 
a magazine which inclosed all for which 
my heart panted. After two or three ef- 
forts, in which the energy of uncontrolable 
passion was added to my bodily strength, 
the fastenings gave way, the trunk open* 
ed, and all that I sought was at once 
within my reach. 

1 was in the act of lifting up the lid, 
when Mr. Falkland entered, wild, breath- 
less, distracted in his looks ! He had been 
brought home from a considerable d istance 
by the sight of the flames. At the mo- 
ment of his appearance the lid dropped 
down from my hand. He no sooner saw 
Bie, than his eyes emitted qparks of rage. 
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He ran with eagerness to a brace of load- 
ed pistols which hung in the room, and, 
seing one, presented it to my head. I 
taw his design, and sprang to avoid it ; 
but, with the same rapidity with which he 
had formed his resolution, he changed it, 
and instantly went to the window, and 
jflung the pistol into the court below. He 
bade me be gone with his usual irresistible^ 
energy ; and overcome as I was already 
by the horror of the detection, I eagerly 
complied. 

A moment after a considerable part of 
the chimney tumbled with noise into the 
court below, and a voice exclaimed that 
the fire was more violent than ever. These 
circumstances seemed to produce a me- 
chanical effect upon my patron, who hav- 
ing first locked the closet, appeared on 
the outside of the house, ascended the 
roof, and was in a moment in every place 
where his presence was required. The 
flames were at length extinguished. 
The reader can with difficulty form a 
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conception of the state to which I was now 
reduced. My act was in some sort an act 
of insanity; but how undescribable are the 
feelings with which I looked back upon 
it ! It was an instantaneous impulse, a 
'short-lived aad passing alienation of mind ; 
but what must Mr. Falkland think of 
that alienation ? To any man a person, 
HVho had once shown himself capable of so 
Mdld a flight of the mind, must appear 
dangerous; how must he appear to a man 
under Mr. Falkland's circumstances ? I 
had just had a pistol held to my head, by 
a man resolved to put a period to my ex- 
istence. That indeed was past ; but what 
was it that fate had yet in reserve for me ! 
The insatiable vengeance of a Falkland, 
of a man whose hands were to my appre- 
hension red with blood, and his thoughts 
fitmiliar with cruelty and murder. How 
great were the resources of his mind, re- 
BMrces henceforth to be confederate for 
myxlestruction ! This was the termination 
bf an ungoverned curiosity, an impure 

VOL. n. K 
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that I had represented to myself as so in- 
nocent or so venial. 

In the high tide of boiling passion I 
had overlooked all consequences. It now 
appeared to me like a dream. Is it in man 
to leap from the high-raised precipice, or 
rush unconcerned into the midst of flames? 
Was it possible I could have forgotten 
for a moment the awe-creating manners 
of Falkland, and the inexorable fury I 
should awake in his soul ? No thought of 
future security had reached my mind. I 
have acted upon no plan. I had conceived 
no means of concealing my deed, after it 
had once been effected. But it was over 
now. One short minute had effected a 
reverse in my situation, the suddenness of 
which the history of man perhaps is un- 
able to surpass. 

I have always been at a loss to ac-' 
dount for my having plunged thus head- 
long into an act so monstrous. There 
is something in it of unexplained and 
involuntary sympathy. One sentiment 
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(lows by necessity of nature, into another 
sentiment, of the same general character; 
This was the first instance in which I 
had witnessed a danger by fire. All was 
confusion around me, and all changed 
into hurricane within. The generalsitua- 
tion^ to my unpractised apprehension^ ap- 
peared desperate, and I by contagion be- 
came alike desperate. At first I had been 
in some degree calm and collected^ but 
that too was a desperate effort, and when 
it gave way, a kind of instant insanity be- 
came its successor. 

I had now every thing to fear. And 
yet what was my fault? It proceeded 
from none of those errors which are justly 
held up to the aversion of mankind ; my 
object had been neither wealth, nor the 
means of indulgence, nor the usurpation 
of power. No spark of malignity had 
harboured in my soul. I had always re- 
verenced the sublime mind of Mr. Falk- 
land; I reverenced it still. My offence 
had merely been a mistaken thirst of 

B 2 
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knowledge. Such however it was, as to 
admit neither of forgiveness nor remission. 
This epoch was the crisis of my fate, di- 
viding what may be called the offensive 
part, from the defensive which has been 
the sole business of my remaining years. 
Alas, my offence was short, not aggravated 
by any sinister intention : but the reprisals 
I was to suffer, are long, and can termi- 
nate only with my life ! 

In the state in which I found myself 
when the recollection of what I had done 
flowed back upon my mind, I was inca- 
pable of any resolution. All was chaos 
and uncertainty within me. My thoughts 
were too full of horror to be suscepti- 
ble of activity. I felt deserted of my 
intellectual powers, palsied in mind, 
and compelled to sit in speechless ex- 
pectation of the misery to which I 
was destined. To my own concepticm 
I was like a man^ who though Masted 
with lightning, and deprived for ev^er of 
the power of motion, should yet retain 
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the consciousness of his situation. Death- 
dealing despair was the only idea of which 
I was sensible, 

I was still in this situation of mind 
when Mr. Falkland sent for me. His 
message roused me from my trance. In 
recovering I felt those sickening and 
loathsome sensations, which a man may 
be supposed at first to endufe who should 
return from the sleep of death. Gra- 
idually I recovered the power of arrang* 
ing my ideas and directing my steps. I 
understood that, the minute the affair of 
the fire was over, Mr. Falkland had reti- 
red to his own room. It was evening 
before he ordered me to be called. 

I found in him every token of extreme 
distress, except that there was an air of 
solemn and sad composure that crown- 
ed the whole. For the present all ap- 
pearance of gloom, stateliness, and au- 
sterity was gone. As I entered, he 
looked up, and seeing who it was, or- 
dered me to bolt the door. I obeyed. 
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He went round the room, and examined 
its other avenues. He then returned to 
where I was. I trembled in every joint 
of my frame. I exclaimed within myself, 
*' What scene of death has Rose! us now 
"to act? 

Williams, said he, in a tone that had 
more in it of sorrow than resentment, 
I have attempted your life ! I am a 
wretch devoted to the scorn and exe- 
cration of mankind! — ^There he stop-* 
ped. 

If there be one being on the whole 
earth, that feels the scorn and execration 
due to such a wretch more strongly than 
another, it is myself. I have been kept in 
a state of perpetual torture and madness. 
But I can put an end to it and its con- 
sequences ; and, so far at least as relates 
to you, I am determined to do it. I 
know the price, and*— — I will make the 
purchase. 

You must swear, said he. You must 
attei^t every sax^rament, divine and human, 
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never to disclose what I am now to tell 
you.— He dictated the oath, and I repeat- 
ed it with an aching heart. I had no 
power to offer a word of remark. 

This confidence, said he, is of your 
seeking, not of mine. It is odious to me, 
and is dangerous to you. 

Having thus prefaced the disclosure 
he had to make, he paused. He seemed 
to collect himself as for an effort of mag- 
nitude. He wiped his face with his 
handkerchief. The moisture that incom- 
moded him, appeared not to be tears, 
but sweat. 

Look at me. Observe me. Is it not 
strange that such a one as I should retain 
lineaments of a human creature ? I am 
the blackest of villains. I am the mur- 
derer of TyrreL I am the assassin of the 
Hawkinses. 

I started with terror, and was silent. 

What a story is mine ! Insulted, dis- 
graced, polluted in the face of hundreds, 
I was. capable of any act of desperation. 
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1 watched my opportunity, followed Mr. 
Tyrrel from the rooms^ seized a sharp- 
pointed knife that fell in my way, came 
behind him, and stabbed him to the 
heart. My gigantic oppresser rolled at 
my feet. 

All are but links of one chain. A blow ! 
A murder ! My next business was to de- 
fend myself, to tell so well digested a lie, 
as that all mankind should believe it true, 
Never was a task so harrowing and into- 
lerable ! 

Well : thus far fortune favoured me. 
She favoured me beyond my desire. 
The guilt was removed from me, and 
cast upon another ; but this I was to 
endure. Whence came the circumstan- 
tial evidence against him, the broken 
knife and the blood, I am unable to tell. 
I suppose^ by some miraculous accident, 
Hawking was passing by, and endeavour- 
ed Jtoasi^ist his oppressor in the ago- 
nies of death. You have heard his 
story ; you have read one of his letters. 
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But you do not know the thousandth 
part of the proofs of his simple and unal* 
terable rectitude that I have known. His 
son suffered with him, that son for the 
sake of whose happiness and virtue he 
ruined himself, and would have died a 

hundred times. 1 have had feelings, 

but I camiot describe them. 

This it is to be a gentleman I a man 
of honour! I was the fool of fame. My ! iU|> vU 
virtue, my honesty, my everlasting peace ^ p^ 
of mind, were ches^ sacrifices to be made jvvvv 
at the shrine of this divinity. But, what 
is worse, there is nothing that has hap- 
pened, that has in any degree contributed 
to my cure. I am ^ as much the fool of 
fame as ever. I cling to it to my last 
breath. Though I be the blackest of 
villains^ I will leave behind me a spotless 
and illustrious name. There is no drime 
so malignant, no scene of blood so hor- 
rible, in which that object cannot en- 
gage me. It is no matter that I re- 
^gard these things at a distance with aver- 
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sion ; 1 am sure of it ; bring me to the 

test, and I shall yield. I despise myself, 
but thus I am ; things are gone too far to 
be recalled. 

Why is it that I am compelled to this 
confidence? From the love of fame. I 
should tremble at the sight of every pis- 
tol, or instrument of death that offered 
itself to my hands ; and perhaps my next 
murder may not be so fortunate as those 
I have already committed. I had no alter* 
native but to make you my confident or 
my victim. It was better to trust you with 
the whole truth under every seal of se- 
crecy, than to live in perpetual fear of 
your penetration or ybur rashness. 

Do you know what it is you have 
done ? To gratify a foolishly ^ inquisitive 
humour you have sold yourself. You 
sha}l continue in my service, but can 
never share my affection. I will be- 
nefit you ^ in respect of fortune, but I 
shall always hate you. If ever an un*- 
guarded word jeswpe^ from your iips, - if 
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tver you excite my jealousy or suspicion^ 
expect to pay for it by your death or 
worse. It is a dear bargain you have 
made. But it is too late to look back. 
I charge and adjure you by every thing 
that is sacred and that is tremendous^ 
preserve your faith ! 

My tongue has now for the first time 
for several years spoken the language of 
my heart ; and the intercourse from this 
hour shall be shut for ever. I want no 
pity. I desire no consolation. Sur- 
rounded as I am with horrors, I will at 
least preserve my fortitude to the last. 
If I had been reserved to a different 
destiny, I have qualities in thi^t respect 
worthy of a better cause. . I can be mad, 
miserable and frantic, but even in frenzy 
I can preserve my presence of mind and 
discretion. 

r 

Such was the story I had been so de- 
sirous to know. Though my mind had 
brooded upon the. subject for month^;, 
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there was not a syllable of it that did 
not come to my ear with the most per-^ 
feet sense of novelty. Mr. Falkland i« a 
murderer ! said I, as I retired from the 
conference. This dreadful appellative 
" a murderer/' made my very blood 
run cold within me. He killed Mr. 
Tyrrel, for he could not control his re- 
sentment and anger : he sacrificed Haw-^ 
kins the elder and Hawkins the younger> 
because he could upon no terms endure 
the public loss of honour : how can I 
expect that a man thus passionate and 
unrelenting will not sooner or latter make 
me his victim? 

But^ notwithstanding this terrible ap- 
plication of the story, ^ an application to 
which peiiiaps in some form or other 
mankind are indebted for nine«-tenths 
of their abhorrence against vice, P -could 
not help occasionally recurring to reflec- 
tions of- an opposite wtture. Mr« Falk- 
land is a murd^er! resumed I. Hie 
might yet be m most excellent ma»> if 
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he did but think so. It is the thinkiog 
ourselves vicious then, that principally 
contributes to make us vicious? 

Amidst the shock* I received from 
finding, what I had never suffered my-i 
self constantly to believe, that iny sus- 
picions were true ; I still discovered new 
cause of admiration for my master. Hi« 
menaces indeed were terrible. Biit, when 
I recollected the offence I had given, so 
contrary to every received principle of 
civilised society, so insolent and rude, so 
intolerable to a man of Mr. Falkland's ele- 
vation cudd in Mr. Falkland's peculiarity 
of circumstaaces, I was astonished at bis 
forbjaarance. There were indeedNMl|pf[cient- 
ly obvious reasons why he might not 
chdose to piroceed to extremities with me. 
Btttjhow different from the fearful expec- 
tations I had conceived, were the ealm- 
iiessf of his behaviour, and the related 
mildfciess'of his language ! In this respect, 
I for a short time imagined that I was 
lemaiicipated frinn the mischiefs which jiad 
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appalled me, and that, in having to da 
with a man of Mr. Falkland's liberality, I 
had nothing rigorous to apprehend. 

It is a miserable prospect, said 1, that 
he holds up to me. He imagines that 
I am restrained by 'no principles, and 
deaf to the claims of personal excellence. 
But he shall find himself mistaken. I 
will never become an informer. I will 
never injure my patron; and therefore 
he will not be my enemy. With all his 
misfortunes and all his errors, 1 feel that 
my soul yearns for his welfare. If he 
have been criminal, that is owing to cir- 
cumstances; the same qualities under 
other circumstances would have beea, or 
rather were, sublimely beneficent. 

My reasonings were no doubt infinitely 
more favourable to Mr. Falkland, than 
those which human beings are accus- 
tomed to make, in the case of such as 
they style great criminals. This will not 
be wondered at, when it is considered 
that I had myself just been tratni^ing on 
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the established boundaries of obligation, 
and therefore might well have a fellow 
feeling for other offenders. Add to which, 
I had known Mr. Falkland from the first 
as a beneficent divinit;y. I liad observed 
at leisare, and with a minuteness which 
could not deceive me, the excellent qua* 
lities of his heart, and I found him pos- 
sessed of a mind be;yond comparison the 
most fertile and accomplished I had ever 
known. 

But, though the terrors which had 
impressed me were considerate^ allevi* 
ated, my situation was notwithstanding 
jsufficiently miserable. The ease and 
light-heartedness of my youth were for 
ever gone. The voice of an irresistible j 
necessity had commanded me to ^' sleep ' 
no more.'' I was tormented with a se* 
cret of which I must never disburthen 
myself; and this consciousness was at my 
age a source of perpetual melancholy. 
I had made myself a prisoner, in the 
most intolerable sense of th^t t^rm, for 
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^ears, perhaps for the rest of my life. 
Though my prudence and discretion 
should be invariable, I must remember 
that I should have an overseer, vigilant 
from conscious guilt, full of resentment 
at the unjustifiable means by which I had 
extorted from him a confession, and 
whose lightest caprice might at any time 
decide upon every thing that was dear to 
V tne. The vigilance even of a public and 
systematical despotism is poor compared 
with a vigilance which is thus goaded by 
the most anxious passions of the soul. 
Against this species of persecution I 
knew not how to invent a refuge. I 
dar^d neither fly from the observation 
of Mr. Falkland^ nor continue exposed 
to its operation. I was at first indeed 
lulled in a cettain degree to security 
upon the verge of the precipice. But it 
was iQOt long before I found a thousand 
mrctimiitalices perpetually reminding me 
of my trtie situation. Those I am now 
to relate are Mnong the most memorable. 
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CHAP VII. 

In no long time after the disclosure 
Mr. Falkland had made, Mr. Forester, 
his elder brother by the mother's side, 
came to reside for a short period in our 
family. This was a circumstance pecu- 
liarly adverse to my patron's habits and 
inclinations. He had broken off, as I 
have already said, all intercourse of vi- 
siting with his neighbours. He debarred 
himself every kind of amusement and 
relaxation. He shrunk from the society 
of his fellows, and thought he could 
never be sufficiently buried in obscurity 
and solitude. This principle was, in 
most cases, of no difficult execution, to 
a man of firmness. But Mr. Falkland 
knew not how to avoid the visit of Mr. 
Forester. This gentleman was just re- 
turned from a residence of several years 
upon the continent, and his demand of 
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an apartment in the house of his half- 
brother^ till his own house at the distance 
of thirty miles should be prepared for 
his reception, was made with an air of 
confidence that scarcely admitted of a 
refusal. Mr. Falkland could only allege 
that the state of his health and spirits was 
such, that he feared a residence at his 
house would be little agreeable to his 
kinsman ; and Mr. Forester conceived 
that this was a disqualification which 
would always augment in proportion as 
it was tolerated^ and hoped that his so- 
ciety, by inducing Mr, Falkland to sus- 
pend his habits of seclusion, would be 
the means of essential benefit. Mr. 
Falkland opposed him no further. He 
would have been sorry to be thought un- 
kind to a kinsman for whom he had a 
particular esteem ; and the consciousness 
of nat daring to assign the true reason^ 
made him cautious of adhering to his 
objection. 
The character of Mr, Forester was in 
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many respects the reverse of that of my 
master. His very appearance indicated 
the singularity of his disposition. His 
figure was short and angular. His eyes 
were sunk far into his head, and were 
overhung with eye-brows black, thick 
and bushy. His complexion was swar- 
thy, and his lineaments hard. He had 
seen much of the world ; but, to judge 
of him from his appearance and man- 
ners, one would have thought that he 
bad never moved from his fire-side. 

His temper was acid, petulant and 
harsh. He was easily offended by trifles? 
respecting which, previously to the of- 
fence, the persons with whom he had in- 
tercourse, could have no suspicion of 
such a result. When offended, his cus- 
tomary behaviour was exceedingly rug- 
ged. He thought only of setting the de- 
linquent right, and humbling him for his 
error ; and, in his eagerness to do this, 
overlooked the sensibility of the sufferer, 
and the pains he inflicted. Remon* 
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stranee in such a case he regarded as the 
offspring of cowardice, which was to be 
extirpated with a steady and unshrinking 
hand, and not soothed with misjudging 
kindness and indulgence. As is usual 
in human character, he had formed a^ 
system of thinking to suit the current 
of his feelings. He held that the kind- 
ness we entertain for a mam, should be 
veiled and concealed, exerted in sub^ 
stantial benefits, but not disclosed, lest an 
undue advantage should be taken of it 
by its object. 
j With this rugged outside, Mr. Forester 
had a warm and generous heart. At 
first sight all men were deterred by his 
manner, and excited to give him an ill 
character. But the longer any one knew 
him, the more they approved him. His 
harshness was then only considered as ha- 
bit ; and strong sense and active benevo- 
lence were uppermost in the recollection 
of his familiar acquaintance. His con- 
versation, when he condescended to lay 
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aside his snappish^ rude and abrupt half- 
sentences^ became flowing in diction, 
and uncommonly amusing with regard 
to its substance. He combined with 
weightiness of expression, a dryness of 
characteristic humour, that demonstrated 
at once the vividness of his observation, 
and the force of his understanding. 

The peculiarities of this gentleman's 
character were not undisplayed in the 
scene to which he was now introduced. 
Having much kindness in his disposition, 
he soon became deeply interested in the 
unhappiness of his relation. He did 
every thing in his power to remove 
it ; but his attempts were rude and un- 
skilful. With a mind so accomplished, 
and a spirit so susceptible as that of Mr. 
Falkland, Mr. Forester did not venture 
to let loose his usual violence of manner. 
But, if he carefully abstained from harsh- 
ness, he was however wholly incapable 
of that sweet and liquid eloquence of the 
soul^ which would perhaps have stood 
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the fairest chance, of seducing Mr. Falk- 
land for a moment to forget his anguish. 
He exhorted his host to rouse up his 
spirit, and defy the foul fiend ; but the 
tone of his exhortations found no sym- 
pathetic chord in the mind of my pa- 
tron. He had not the skill to carry 
conviction to an understanding so well 
fortified in error. In a word, after a 
thousand efforts of kindness to his en- 
tertainer, he drew off his forces, growl- 
ing and dissatisfied with his own impo- 
tence, rather than angry at the obstinacy 
of Mr. Falkland. He felt no diminu- 
tion of his affection for him, and was 
sincerely grieved to find that he was so 
little capable of serving him. Both par- 
ties in this case did justice to the merits 
of the other ; at the same time that the 
disparity of their Rumours was such, as 
to prevent the stranger from being in 
any degree a dangerous companion to 
the master of the house. They had 
scarcely one point of contact in their 
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characters ; Mr. Forester was incapable 
of giving Mr. Falkland that degree either 
of pain or pleasure, which can raise the 
soul into a tumult, and deprive it for a 
while of tranquillity and self-command. 

Our visitor was a man, notwithstand- 
ing appearances, of a peculiarly sociable 
disposition, and, where he was neither in- 
terrupted nor contradicted, considerably 
loquacious. He began to feel himself 
painfully out of his element upon the 
present occasion. Mr. Falkland was 
devoted. to contemplation and solitude. 
He put upon himself some degree of re- 
straint upon the arrival of his kinsman^ 
though even then his darling habits would 
break out. But, when they had seen 
each other a certain number of times, 
and it was sufficiently evident that the so- 
ciety of either would be a burthen rather 
than a pleasure to the other^ they con- 
sented, by a sort of silent compact, that 
each should be at liberty to follow his 
own inclination. Mr. Falkland was in 
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a sense the greatest gainer by this. He 
returned to the habits of his choice, and 
acted, as nearly as possible, just as he 
would have done if Mr. Forester had- not 
been in existence. But the latter was 
wholly at a loss. He had all the disad- 
vantages of retirement, without being 
able, as he might have done at his house, 
to bring his own associates or his own 
amusements about him. 

In this situation he cast his eyes upon 
me. It was his principle to do every 
thing that his thoughts suggested, without 
caring for the forms of the world. He 
saw no reason why a peasant, with cer- 
tain advantages of education and oppor- 
tunity, might not be as eligible a com- 
panion as a lord ; at the same time that 
he was deeply impressed with the vene- 
rableness of old institutions. Reduced 
as he was to a kind of last pesort, he 
found me better qualified for his purpose 
than any other of Mr« Falkland's househdd. 
The manner in which he b^aa this 
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sort (^ correspondence was sufficiently 
characteristicaL It was abrupt ; but it 
was strongly stamped with essential be- I 
nevolence. It was blunt and humorous ; 
butthere was attractiveness, especially in 
a case of unequal intercourse, in that very 
rusticity by which he levelled himself with 
the mass of his species. He had to recon. 
cile himself, as well as to invite me ; not 
to reconcile himself, to the postponing an 
aristocratical vanity, for of that Le had a 
y^ry slender portion, but to the trouble of 
invitation, for he loved his ease. AH this 
produced some irregularity and indecision 
in his own mind, a id gave a whimsical 
impression to his behaviour. 

On my part I was by no means ungrate- 
ful for the distinction that was paid me. 
My mind had been relaxed into temporary 
dejection, but my reserve had no alloy of 
oiproseness or insensibility.. It did not 
long hold out against the condescending 
attentions of Mr. Forester. I became gra- 
diially heedful, encouraged^ confiding. I 

VOL. II. F 
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had a most eager thirst f^ihib knowledge 
of mankind ; and, though no jpergoBi p^^ 
haps ever purchased so dearly the idi9ti1ic-»' 
tioiis he received in that school, the in^^-' 
aation was in no degree diminished. Mf J 
Forester was the s^ond man I bad se^* 
uncommonly worthy of my analysis, sXHA 
who seemed to my thoughts, atri ved As t^' 
was at the end of my first esdi^y, alm^^st 
as much deserving to be studied as Ml^; 
Falkland himself. I was glad to escape 
from the uneasiness of my I'eflei^ticms^^ii, 
while engaged with this dew friend^ T Jbt^ 
got the . orhicalness of the evils Witk 
which I was faowly menaced. 

Stimulated by these feelings, I was whiBtl> 
Mr. Forestef ^^rnnted, a diligent and zea- 
lous hearer. I was Iftrongly sUsceptibl^ 
of impf^^si<6n } 4M) ^^litemate impress 
sioiis My fisitfd received, visibly display^ 
themselves in fHy ootiidtenaiiee and '^^^ 
tut^s. The observations Mr. F^estet* btL4 
m^de in his travi^ls, "the siet of ^iiiioiM 
he badfiMiMd) iMl lsim«H»<9d ^ii4 inteir^i^d 
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ttie. ' Hk manner of tdllin^ tt story, or eif^- 
]daixm^ hisr tboughto^ was foi*eibIe, per- 
spicuoas aMl original : his style in ecniyeiv 
satid^ liad annneommonzest Bvery ihmg: 
h€ had to relate^ delighted me ; yfhilt m 
rdtum my sympathy, my eager curiosity, 
9.iid my umophisticatedpassiotas, rendiered 
ma to Mr. Forester a most desirable hear- 
er. It is not to t>e wondered at tbereforei: 
tliat every ;day rendered our intercourse 
m^te ixrtimate and cordial. 

Mr. Falldatid was destined to be for 
ever unhappy ; and it seemed as if no new 
incident isould occur, £rom which he was 
net able to extract food for this imperious^ 
prci^nsity. He was wearied with a per- 
petual repetiticm of similar impressions ; 
luid -^i^rtained an invincible disgust 
a^ainfiftall that was new. The ^it of Mr. 
Foteirter he ^regarded with antipathy^ He 
was; sisarcely nble to lookak>faim without 
shuddering; imcimetioai'WliiDh. his guest 
perceiTod, aod pitiiddarthtt result of ha-: 
bit and disease^Mliietthaiiof jadgmaatj 

f2 
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None of his actions passed unremarked ; 
the most indifferent excited uneasiness and 
apprehension. The first overtures of in- 
timacy between me and Mr. Forester, 
probably gave birth to sentiments of jea* 
lousy in the mind of my master. The ir- 
regular, variable character of his visitor, 
tended to heighten them by producing an 
appearance of inexplicablenessand myste- 
ry. At this time he intimated to me 
that it was not agreeable to him, that 
there should be much intercourse between 
me and this gentleman. 

What could I do ? Young as I was, 
could it be expected that I should play 
the philosopher, and put a perpetual 
curb uyon my inclinations ? Imprudent 
though I had been, could I voluntarily 
subject myself to an eternal penance> 
and estrangement frdm human society? 
Could I discourage a frankness so per- 
fectly in consonance with my wishes, and 
receive in an ungracious way a kindoess 
that stole away my heiHrt ? 
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Beside thi^, I was but ill prepared for 
the servile submission Mr. Falkland de- 
manded. In early life I was accustomed 
to be much my own master. When I 
first entered into Mr. Falkland's service, 
my personal habits were checked by the 
novelty of my situation, and my af- 
fections were gained by the high accom^ 
plishments of my patron. To novelty 
and its influence, curiosity had succeeded. 
Curiosity, so long as it lasted, was a prin- 
ciple stronger in my bosom than even 
the love of independence. . . To that I 
would have sacrificed my liberty or my 
iife ; to gratify it, I would have sub- 
Initted to the condition of a West Indian 
Negro, or to the tortures . inflicted by 
.North American savages. But the turbu- 
lence of curiosity had now subsided. 
^ As long as the threats of Mr. Falk- 
icmd had been, confined to generals, I en- 
dured it. I was conscious, of the unbe- 
<^ming. action I had committed, and 
this rendered me humble. But, when 
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he .went JGurther, and undertook '. to pre- 
scribe to. every actiole of my ^CQodiiei^ 
my patience was at an end. My tnind, 
be&re sufficiently sensible to the unfortur 
Affite situation to whick my impradenf^ 
hadreduced me^ now took a.neajrer and 
a more alarming view of the* cirqitm^ 
stances of the case. Mr. Falkland was 
not an old man ; he had in him th^ priti- 
ciples of vigour, however they mijgbt 
seem to be shaken ; he might live Ais long 
as I shcoild. I was his prisoner ; aftd ivhat 
a prisoner? All my actions observed; 
all my gestures marked*. I could .' move 
neitiber to the right nor the left, but the 
eye of my keeper . was upon me. He 
watched me ; and his vigilance , was a 
sickness to my heart. For me tbei%i was 
no more freedom, no more, of, hilarity, 
of thoughtlessness, or of youth. Was 
this the Ufe^ upon which I had entered 
with such warm, and sanguine expecta^ 
tion? Were my days to. be wasted in 
this cheerless gloom ; a galley-slave in 
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.the hands of the system of notur^, ^hom 
death only^ the death of myself or my 
iDexorable superior^ could free ? 

I bad been adveBtim)us in the grati- 
ifipation of an infantine and unreasonable 
curiosity, and I was resolved not to be 
less adventurous, if need were, in the 
defence of every thing that can make 
,life a blessing. I wa^ preps^ted fot an 
^amicable adjustment of interest$ ; I 
would undertake that Mr. Falkland should 
never sustain injury through my means.; 
,but I expected in return that I should 
suffer no iiicroachHieiit, but be left tp 
•the direction of piy owb understaiiding. 

I went on then to seek Mr. Fo^esr 
ter's society with eagerness ; and it is the 
jmture of a^ intimacy that does not de^ 
,clipe, progressively to increase. Mr. 
Falkland observed these syu\ptoins with 
visible perturhatioQ. Whenever I Wa^ 
.conscious of their beifig perceived by 
ihiwj 1 betrayed tol|ei)^i)f confus[ion ; this 
did not te^d to f^lay hi^^ wieas)ue»§^« Ooe 
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^that b^ nbpttld {wrgbf^eiiiiy jkindiKeftv; 
but he preferred to govera.lMi by:,tei?»!pr, 

I ramiQated ^ mth the mpst;^ mQum^ul 
seosattpns upon thf^^ nf^ture 4^f my c^- 
raityt I believed .tib^ na bujPMl I'^wg 
wa£i ever pliK^^ ia a sit«aliQi| 39 pitiitbte 
f^;miDe, Ey#ry atp» of my. fiTMde 
seen^.tp.bavi^:^ covers^ eidsteotee* ^od 
to crawl within me. I had buf :tO0 miMrfi 
rei^on to b^i^ve thaff Mt\ FaUdaod'^ 
threats were aol ^mpty wordifr^ I kiow 
luif ability ; i feU Wi a^qendai^py. If, I 
encountered him^ what chjanq^. hliid I icf 
victcNry? If I were defipated,; wiiatwM tll^ 
pewlty>I li^ to suffp^t? W^Br tbenpi tVi^ 
rsf^of cay life jQMijstr-b^ d#yQt§dJl> s}fi««d> 
subje^DjL^tf^? J^^ra^ Attd^:tf 

it. yvff:% , yfl^ ^eqmtS tod<i;flgflwst the 
iajii^f^ of; a nmn,. WgiliW, imprtcitms 
fMul pp^iiiAi? I envied liietimttdemnfid 

yicfuKi (^Jt^ iuiigps^tifOQ ii^tbi^ midst :io£ 
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lo sttflSgjf; I had mily ta imagine every 
ikiSfa^^ teml)te, and then say. The fiite 
¥eieF^^ fbr me is worse. tbaa. tjpiu I 
"^^^^^lis well t&9 me that these sensa? 
tidik lij^re tranMent t homanuatocencduld 
n6i hag support itself uadev ivhat I then 
i^v- • By degreojl ttiy mind shook off its 
Dti^^n. ' Ikidignation 8iideee^|ed'.fe emo- 
ttdns irf tAt¥er. The Hostility of Mr. 
'Pttlili«Dd e»^Ked hostiii% in me: . I 
d[^(|l«iii^d^f^^v(^dtdd'iie^ c«himn|ate:him 
iit^iliMaifet^^ 6( tjm most trivial ioKpbrt; 
iHiicb^aSft btstf^aiy tiie grand secjretupon 
^hfctf ^everything dtear t0 him depcEoded. 
BM, tofifiiily abjiiving the 4iffiBinihrap I ];»{. 
«bl4^l6^^taiid fii^mfy iipbn th&defe^piire. 
IfW m^y^^ 0l^ ming^^s IphaamAhl 

Tis^e^' If I w««e wobfiid kiitbe4;dbU«ft^ 
i 'W6oiA -«t lete« Iftive vtb^ Mttblatiiitf ^ M 
^e«1fifig4fhfl» 1 h^'^^rMrd niysolf fMh 
energy. In proportion as I thus JbBbsari' 
mined, I drew off my forces from petty 
incursions^ and felt the propriety of act- 
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ing with premeditation and system. I 
ruminated incessantly upon plans of de- 
liverance,. but L was anxious that my 
choice should not be precipitately made. 
It was during this period of my deli- 
beration and uncertainty that Mr. Fo- 
rrester terminated his visit. He observ- 
ed a strange distance in my behavicmr, 
and, in his good-natured, rough way, re- 
proached me for it. Icould only answer 
with a gloomy look of mysterious import, 
and a mournful and expressive silence. 
He /sought me for an explanation, but 
I was now as ingenious in avoiding, as I 
had before been ardent to seek him ; and 
he [quitted our house, as he afterwards 
told me,' with an impression, that ^there 
^as tome ill destiny that hung over it, 
Ivhich seemed fated to make all its inha- 
bitants miserable, without its being pos- 
fible for a by-stuider to penetrate the 
i^eaiNfn. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Mr. Forester had left us about three 
weeks^ when Mr. Falkland sent me upon 
some business^ to sua estate he possess- 
ed in a neighbouring county, about 
fifty miles from his principal residence. 
The road led in a. direction wholly w:ide 
of the habitation of our late visitor* I 
was upon my return from the place to 
which I had been sent, when I began in 
fancy to take a survey of the ,v;ari(Qiai» 
circumstances of my condition^ {G^|d b]^ 
dejgrees lost, in th# profoundness ,,^.197 
contemplation, all attention to the sur- 
rounding objects. The first detennina- 
tion tof my^ mind, was to escape from the 
lynx-eyed jealousy and despotism o^j jj^r. 
Falkland; the second to providei ^ 
every effort of prudence and deliberation 
I could devise, against the danger witk 
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which I well knew my attempt must be 
accompanied. 

Occupied with these meditations, I 
rode many miles, before I perceived that 
I had totally deviated from the right 
path. At length I roused ^ myself, and 
sui^eyed the horizon round me ; but I 
could observe nothing with which my 
org^ was previously acquainted. Oh 
three sides, the heath stretched lis ^r sis 
the ey6 could reach ; on the fourth, I 
discovered at some distance a wood i)f 
no ordiniary dimensions. Before th6, 
scarcely a single tr&dk tonld be foutn)^ 
tp/ibark th&t any lium^n being had ^r 
'^sit^di this spot. Ai^th6 bbste^edlent 
Icofltd deviise, I b&rt my cburs^ *tr- 
wairds the woodi havd mentidnet). and 
then pursued, as well ai f ^as ablfe, the 
windings of the iticlMure; TPliJs led nie, 
after some tim6, to life eAd lif -thfe' heiath, 
but I was still'ds littcfct^ at b:^ losd as^ eVer 
resjp^cting lh6 rtfted t '' iihtfuld putetie. 
i*he sW W6s hid^ ftbte me by a gtfey 
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^md cloudy atmoiif^i^re ; I was induced 
lo continue alcMftg the skirts of the wood, 
abd surmounted writb some difficulty the 
hedges and -other obstacles that from 
time, to time presented themsdvest My 
tlumghts were gloomy and diseemsolatie ; 
the dreariness of the day, and the soli^ 
tude /iwfaich . snrrrounded me, seemed to 
communicate a sadness to my soul. I 
had proceeded a connderable way, and 
was dTercome . with hunger and fatigue, 
when L discovered a noad and a little inn 
at no . .great diataaee. I made up to 
them, and «rpoQ enquiry found that, in- 
stead; of pursuing tbe proper directAon, -I 
had tabeo one that led t6 Mr. Ferester^; 
rather than t0 my own habitation; I 
alightedf and was entering the hoinse,' 
when tbd afipettance of that gentlehiaii 
strack my^^eyes. 

Mr. ForeiMer accosted me with '^kiiid- 
ness, invito me into the liooisa where he 
had been sitting, and enquired what ae- 
cfdent lltid brdugbt^* me to ihat^ pltice. 
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While he was speakings I could not help 
recollecting the extraordinary manner in 
which we were thus once more brought 
together^ and a train of ideas was by 
this means suggested to my mind. Some 
refreshment was by Mr. Forester's order 
prepared for me ; I sat down, and par- 
took of it. Still this thought dwelt upon 

my recoUection : ^M r. Falkland will 

never be made acquainted with our 
meeting ; I have an opportunity thrown 
in my way, which if I do not improve^ 
1 shall deserve all the consequences that 
may result. I can now converse with a 
fiiendy and a powerful friend, without 
fear of being watched and overlooked. 
What wonder that I was tempted to dis^ 
close, not Mr. Falkland's secret, but 
my own situation, and receive the advice 
of a man of worth and experience, which 
might perhaps be adequately done with- 
out entering into any detail injurious to 
my patron? 
Mr. Forester, on his part, expressed a 
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desire to learn, why it was I thought my- 
self unhappy, and why I had avoided 
him during the latter part of his resi- 
dence under the same roof, as evidently 
as I had before taken pleasure in his 
communications. I replied, that 1 could 
give him but an imperfect satisfaction 
upon these points ; but what I could, I 
would willingly explain. The fact, I pro- 
ceeded, was, that there were reasons 
which rendered it impossible for me to 
^ have a tranquil moment under the roof 
of Mr. Falkland. I had revolved the mat- 
ter again and again in my mind, and 
was finally convinced that I owed it to 
myself to withdraw from his service. I 
added, that I was sensible by this half- 
confidence I might rather seem to merit 
the disapprobation of Mr. Forester, than 
his countenance ; but I declared my per- 
suasion that, if he could be acquainted 
with the whole affiiir, however strange 
my behaviour might at present appear, 
he would ajpplaud my reserve. 
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He 9rpp^f^ to uulf^ f^r a n^Hiwdt 
upon what | ha^ said, m^ (hw aslqed, 
what reason 1 c<Hi]4 hay§ to eompliim 
of Jijr, FaMaud?- I replied, tfeat I €a^- 
tertained the deepest reverepce for my 
patron; I admired h>s abilitiesi Q.nd con- 
sidered him as formed for the benefit 
of his species* | should in ^ own 
ofttoion b^th^ vilest of misQr^iM:s» if I 
uttered a whisper to his diaadyantiige. 
But all this did not iiyail : I was not fit 
forhim ; perhaps I \ya£f apt good enm:^ 
for him ; a^t ^ti. ^ventp 1 must be peipe^- 
tusjly^ mi^er^l>l9^o 1(^ W J continned 
to l^ve w^th htm; , * :. 

I ob^erye4 Mi"- Fcvr^ter gaile upon 
jme eag^ly with ciji^iQdify and sur'prise.; 
buj; thi^ cirj^um^^c^ I did not think 
proper to. npticei If^^ying recovened him- 
^f^ h^ enquiri$dx why;4tfm,l&At: being 
tkPi^^% ][ did not quit his service ? I 
^wei^d,: vWhftt ,he. now. touched upon, 
wajp tbale whi^b mPSt of allcontrihutedto 
my misfortuJSQb: J Mr. Falida^ was not 



ignomntof my disUketamy^reMnt «it|u- 

mtion ; perhaps- he tlsM^u^t it immsuiock 

^ble, OBJugt; but I Jmew that he would 

never be bi^u^t to coDMiit to my giving 

way to it 

Hefo M V. Forester interrupted me ; 
and, smiling, sale}, I magnified obstacles, 
-and overrated iny own importance, add- 
ling, that he would undertake to remove 
-that difficulty, as well as to prpvide me 
with a more agreeable appointng^nt. 
■This suggestion produced in me »a -seri- 
ous alarm. I replied^ that I must in- 
"treat him upon no account to think of 
Applying to Mr. F^kland upon the sub- 
ject. I kidded, that perhaps I was enty 
betraying: my iinbecilily ; but iii redity, 
linaequaintad as I was with experi- 
ence and the world, I was afraid, thou^ 
-disgusted with my present residence) 
tQ expose mysdf upoit a mere project 
4E>f -my own, to the resentment of so 
^onl^erable ar man as Mr^ Falkland- 
If he^w^nld fevottrme with his advice 
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upon the subject^ or .if he would only 
give me leave to hope for his protection 
in cafie of any unforeseen accident, this 
was all I presumed to request ; and^ thus 
encouraged, I would venture to obey 
the dictates of my inclination, and fly in 
pursuit of my lost tranquillity. 

Having thus opened myself to this ge- 
nercAis friendi as far as I could do it with 
propriety and safety, he, sat for some 
time silent with an air of deep reflec- 
tion. At length, with a countenance of 
unusual severity, and a characteristic 
fierceness of manner and voice, he thus 
addressed me : Young man, perhaps you 
are ignorant of the nature of the conduct 
you at present hold. May be, you do not 
know that^ where there is mystery, there 
is always something at bottom that will 
not bear the telling. Is this the way to 
obtain the favour of a man of consequence 
and respectability ? To pretend to make a 
confid^npe, and. then tell him a disjointed 
story tbi^t has pot !ponu»pn 6eiise in. itd 
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I answered/ that, whatever were the 
amount of that prejudice, I must submit. 
I placed my hope of a candid construc- 
tion in the present instance, in the recti- 
tude of his nature. 

He went on : You do so ; do you ? I 
tell you, sir, the rectitude of my nature 
is an enemy to disguise. Come, boy ; 
you must know that I understand these 
things better than you. Tell all, or ex- 
pect nothing from me but censure and 
contempt. 

Sir, replied I, I have spoken from deli- 
beration ; I have told you my choice, and 
whatever be the result I must abide by it. 
If in this mifortune you refuse me your 
assistance, here I must end, having gain- 
ed by the communication only your ill 
opinion and displeasure. v 

, He looked hard at me, as if he would 
see me through. At length, he relaxed 
his features, and softened his manner. 
You are a foolish, headstrong boy, said 
he, and I shall have an eye upon you. 
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I^aH never jdice in ^cfd the confidence 
I have done. But— ^I will not deserts 
you. At predent^ the balance betweea 
appfebftlion iefd dislike; is in your favour. 
How long it will last I cannot teU : I en^: 
gage for nothing. But it is niy rule; to 
aet M I (eth 1 will for this time do as 
you requite; — and, pray God, it may 
ans^er^ I tvill rec^iVe you either now; ot 
hereafter under my roof^ tnistitajg tliat i 
shftH have m r^aison to tepent^ and that 
appearances will terminate as favoumUy 
as I wii4i, thoilgb I scarcely Jcndtr hortv to 

We PiP^^ eng«.ged in the earn#^4is^ 
cUfssion of stAijecti^ thujs ititere^tiugi to itiy 
peae^^ whi9ii we were interf^>t^ ibiy mt 
eveift*l9ie ttioM ectmeMty'td have beeA de-^ 
precated. Withotfl ti^ MniilleM ^ tldti^e, 
£^ as if heliilfi d(<t^ped^ii^^«i§'fiK>m "^e 
cloudsr Mr. F^ilndl%urstfallel'fbe'Nk)Ufi. 
I foiittd%ft^W^;^t^. F6^«e^Kerhiid 
come thus Jfeflhti|i^ kn appotmtmeifit 4d 
mett Mf^^FaWlaM, 'iM tiftt-tW •(rfacfe 
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o£ tbeir ittteoded reftdefi(vo%to wm ait' the 
next stage. Mr. Forester was detain^ 
at the iim where we now were, by our 
aecidental rencounter, and in reality had 
for ihe moment forgotten his ap^oint- 
msnt; while Mr. Falkland, not finding 
hitt wbere he ^jtpected, proceeded thus 
&r tbWtttds the hotise of his kinsman. To 
me the ti^eetifAg wM th^ most iHiaccouiit- 
able ift the wot4d. 

I :»i(ilst][tly foresaw? the dreadful com- 
pUi^iftiidil ^f misfbrtune tbftt was includ- 
ed ift this 6teM. To Mr. Falkland; the 
meiitit^ bMween me and his relation, 
mbst appMr not accidental, but, an toy 
pdrt atk^lu^, the result of design. I was 
totttily^W^f the -road! ha^fceen travel- 
Smg bytri»^irefeliDfl ; Iwas in aroadihat 
led 4itiectly %d the ^xmse of Mr: For6^ter. 
What «(«st he thinfc of this ? ^o^' tiimt 
he::si;^pMe I <!fame t6 that ^letce ? - The 
troth; K tdW, Aat I cB,tlte ihtre without 
desi^, ami pllnrely in cOnsecjuence of 
havitig- lost my way, must appear to be* 
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the most palpable lie that ever was de- 
vised. 

Here then I stood detected in the fact 
of that intercourse which had been to 
severely forbidden. But in this instance 
it was infinitdiy worse, than in those 
which had already given so much dis- 
turbance to Mr. Falkland. It was then 
frank and unconcealed; and therefore 
the presumption was, that it was for 
purposes thai required no concealment. 
But the present interview, if concerted, 
was in the most emphatical degree clan-, 
destine. Nor was it less perilous^ than, it 
was clandestine. It had been forbid- 
den with the most dreadful menaces ; and 
^r. Falkland was not ignorant how 
deep an impression those menaces had 
made upon my imagination. Such a 
meeting therefore could not have been 
concerted under such circumstances, for 
a. trivial purpose, or for any purpose 
that his heart did not ache to think of. 
Such was the amooot of my crime ; 
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such was the agony my appearance was 
calculated to inspire ; and it was rea- 
sonable to suppose that the penalty I 
had to expect would be proportionable. 
The threats of Mr. Falkland still sound- 
ed in my ears, and I was in a transport 
of terror. 

The conduct of the same man in differ- 
ent circumstances, is often so various, as 
to render it very difficult to be accounted 
for. M. Falkland, in this, to him terri- 
ble crisis, did not seem to be in any de- 
gree hurried away by passion. For a 
moment he was dumb, his eyes glared 
with astonishment ; and the next moment, 
as it were, he had the most perfect calm- 
ness and self-command. Had it been 
otherwise, I have no doubt that I should 
instantly have entered into an explana- 
tion of the manner in which I came there, 
the ingenuousness and consistency of 
which could not but have been in some 
degree attended with a favourable event. 
But as it was, I suffered myself to be over- 

VOL. II. G 
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come ; I yielded, as in a former instance^ 
to the discomfiting influence of surprise. 
I dared scarcely breathe ; I observed the 
appearances with equal anxiety and sur- 
prise. Mr. Falkland quietly ordered me 
to return home, and take along with me 
the groom he had brought with him. I 
obeyed in silence. 

I afterwards understood, that he en- 
quired minutely of Mr. Forester the 
circumstances of our meeting ; and that 
that gentlemen, perceiving that the meet- 
ing itself was discovered, and guided by 
habits of frankness, which^ when once 
rooted in a character, it is difficult to 
counteract, told Mr. Falkland every 
thing that had passed, together with 
the remarks it had suggested to hift 
own mind. Mr. Falkland received the 
communication with an ambiguous and 
studied silence, which by no means ope- 
rated to my advantage in the already 
poisoned mind of Mr. Forester. His 
silence was partly the direct consequence 
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of a mind watchful, inqaisitive and 
doubting ; and partly perhaps was 
adopted for the sake of the effect it was 
calculated to produce, Mr. Falkland not 
being unwilling to encourage prejudices 
against a character, which might one day 
come in competition with his own . 

As to me, I went home indeed, for 
this was not a moment to resist. Mr. 
Falkland, with a premeditation to which 
he had given the appearance of accident, 
had taken care to send with me a guard 
to attend upon his prisoner. I seemed 
as if conducting to one of those for- 
tresses, famed in the history of despo- 
tism, from which the wretched victim is 
never known to come forth alive; and, 
when I entered my chamber, I felt as if 
1 were entering a dungeon. I reflected 
that I was at the mercy of a man^ exas- 
perated at my disobedience, and who 
was already formed to cruelty by succes- 
sive murdersi My prospects were now 
closed ; I was cut off for ever from pur- 

a2 
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suits that I had meditated with ineffable 
delight; my death might be the event 
of a few hours. I was a victim at the 
shrine of qonscious guilt that knew nei- 
ther rest nor satiety ; 1 should be blotted 
from the catalogue of the living, and 
my fate remain eternally a secret ; the 
man who added my murder to his for- 
nier crimes, would show himself the next 
morning, and be hailed with the admira- 
tion and applause of his species. 

In the midst of these terrible imagina- 
tions, one idea presented itself that alle- 
viated my feelings. This was the re- 
collection of the strange and unaccount- 
able tranquillity which Mr. Falkland 
had manifested, when he discovered . me 
in company with Mr. Forester. I was 
not deceived by this. I knew that the 
calm wa^ temporary, and would be suc- 
ceeded by a tumult and whirlwind of the 
most dreadful sort: But a man under the 
power of such terrors as now occupied 
me, catches at every reed. I said to my^ 
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self) This tranquillity is a period it is 
incumbent upon me to improve ; the 
shorter its duration may be found, the 
more speedy am I obliged to be in the 
use of it. In a word, I took the reso- 
lution, because I already stood in fear 
of the vengeance of Mr. Falkland, to 
risque the possibility of provoking it in 
a degree still more inexpiable, and ter- 
minate at once my present state of \m^ 
certainty. I had now opened my case 
' to Mr. Forester, and he had given me 
positive as^rances of his protection. — I 
determined immediatisty to address the 
following letter to Mr. Falkland. The 
consideration that, if he meditated any 
thing tragical, such a letter would only 
tend to confirm him, did not enter into 
the present feelings of my mind. 

SIR, 

I have conceived the intention of quit- 
ting your service. This is a measure we 
ought both of us to desire. I shall then 
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• be, what it is my duty to be, master of 
my own actions. You will be delivered 
from the presence of a person, whom 
you cannot prevail upon yourself to be- 
hold without unpleasing emotions. 

Why should you subject me to an 
eternal penance ? Why should you con- 
sign my youthful hopes to suffering and 
despair ? Consult the principles of hu- 
manity that have marked the general 
course of your proceedings, and do not 
let me, I intreat you, he made the sub- 
ject of a useless severi^i^^dy heart is 
impressed with gratitude for y W favours. 
I sincerely ask your forgiveness for the 
many errors of my conduct. I consider 
the treatment I have received under your 
roof, as one almost uninterrupted scene 
of kindness apd generosity. I shall never 
forget my obligations to you, and will 
never betray them. 

I remain. Sir, 
Your' most grateful, respectful 
and dutiful servant, 

CALEB WILLIAMS. 
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Such was my employment of the even-, 
ing of a day, which will be ever memo- 
rable in the history of my life. Mr. 
Falkland not being yet returned, though 
expected every hour, I was induced to 
make use of the pretence of fatigue to 
avoid an interview. I went to bed. It 
may be fmagined that my slumbers were 
neither deep nor refreshing. 

The next morning I was informed, that 
my patron did not come home till'late, that 
he had enquired for me^ and, being told 
that I was in bed, had said nothing fur- 
ther upon the subject. Satisfied in this 
respect^ I went to the breakfasting parlour, 
and, though full of anxiety and trepida- 
tion, endeavoured to busy myself in ar- 
ranging the books, and a few other little 
occupations, till Mr. Falkland should 
come down. After a short time I heard 
his step, which I perfectly well knew 
how to distinguish, in the passage. Pre- 
sently he stopped, and, speaking to some 
one in a sort of deliberate, but smothered 
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voice, I overheard him repeat my name 
as- enquiring for me. In conformity to 
the plan I had persuaded myself to adopt, 
I now laid the letter Ihad written upon 
the table at which he usually sat, and 
made my exit at one door, as Mr. Falk- 
land entered at the other. This done, 
I withdrew, with flutterings and palpi- 
tation, to a private apartment, a sort of 
light closet at the end of the library, 
where I was accustomed not unfrequently 
to sit. 

I had not been here three minutes, wheo 
I heard the voice of Mr. Falkland calling 
me. I went to him in the library. His 
manner was that of a man labouring 
with some dreadful thought, and endea- 
vouring to give an air of carelessness and 
insensibility to his behaviour. Perhaps 
no carriage of any other sort could have 
produced a sensation of such inexplicable 
horror, or have excited, in the person who 
was its object, such anxious uncertainty 
about the event. — That is your letter, 
said he, throwing it. 
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My lad, continued he, I believe now 
you have played all your tricks, and the 
farce is nearly at an end! With your 
apishness and absurdity however you have 
taught me one thing, and, whereas be- 
fore now I have winced at them with tor- 
ture, I am now as tough as an elephant. 
I shall crush you in the end with the 
same indifference, that I would any other 
littleinsect that disturbed my serenity. 

I am unable, to tell what brought 
about your meeting with Mr. Forester 
yesterday. It might be design ; it might 
be accident. But, I shall not forget it. 
.You write me here, that you are desiroi^i 
to quit my service. To that I have a 
short answer. You never shall quit it 
with life. If you attempt it, you shall 
never cease to rue your folly as long as 
you exist. That is my will ; and I will 
not have it resisted. The very next time 
you disobey me in that or any other ar- 
ticle, there is an end of your vagaries for 
. ever. Perhaps your situation may be a 
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pitiable one ; it is for you to look to that. 
I'only know that it is in your power to 
prevent its growing worse ; no time nor 
chance shall ever make it better^ 

Do not imagine I am afraid of you ! I 
wear an armour^ against which all your 
weapoiid are impotent. I have dug v' a 
pit for you ; and, whichever way you 
move, backward or forward, to the right 
or th^ left, it is ready to swallow you. 
'Be still! If once you fall, call as loud 
as you will, no man on earth shall hear 
your cries ; prepare a tale however plau- 
sible^ or however true, the whole world 
shull execrate you for an impostor. Your 
innocence shall be of no service to you ; 
I latigh at so feeble a defence. It t^rl 
tha:t say it; you may believe what I 
tell yoii. i)o you not know, miiserable 
wretch ! added he, suddenly altering his 
tone and stamping upon the ground 
with fury, that I have sworn to preserve 
my reputation whatever be the expence, 
that I love it more than the whole world 
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and its iuhabitants taken together ? And 
do you think that you shall wound it ? 
Begone, miscreant ! reptile ! and cease to 

« 

contend with insurmountable power ! 

The part of my history which I am 
now relating is that which I reflect up- 
on with the least complacency. Why 
was it, that I was once more totally over- 
come by the imperious carriage ■ of Mr. 
Falkland, and : unable to utter a word ? 
The reader will be presented with many 
occasions in the sequel, in which T want- 
ed neither facility in the invention of ex- 
pedients, nor fortitude in entering upon 
my justification. Persecution at length 
gave firmness to my character, and taught 
me the better part of manhood. But in 
the present instance I was irresolute, 
overawed and abashed. 

The speech I had heard was the dic- 
. tate of frenzy, and it created in me a simi-^ 
lar frenzy. It determined me to do the 
very thing against which I was thus so- 
lemnly warn^, and fly from my pa- 
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Iron's house. I could not enter into par- 
ley with him ; I could no longer endure 
the vile subjugation he imposed on me. 
It was in vain that my reason warned 
me of the rashness of a measure, to be 
taken without concert or preparation. 
I seemed to be in a state in wjiich reason 

I had no power. I felt as if I could coolly 
suryey the several arguments of the case, 
perceive that they had prudence, truth 

! and common sense on their side ; and 
then answer, I am under the guidance of 

i a director more energetic than you. 

I was not long in executing what I 
had thus rapidly determined. I fixed 
on the evening of that very day as the 
period of my evasion. Even in this short 
interval I had perhaps sufficient time for 
deliberation. But all opportunity was 
useless to me ; my mind was fixed, and 
each succeeding moment only increased 
the unspeakable eagerness with which I 
meditated my escape. The hours usually 
observed by our family in this country 
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residence were regular ; and one in the 
morning was the time I selected for my 
undertaking. 

In searching the apartment where I 
slept, I had formerly discovered a con-^ 
cealed door, which led to a small apart- 
ment of the most secret nature, notuncom-^ 
mon in houses so old as that of Mr. Falk- 
land, and which had perhaps served as a 
refuge from persecution, or a security 
from the inveterate hostilities of a barba- 
rous age. I believed no person was ac^ 
quainted with this hiding place but my- 
self. I felt unaccountably impelled, to 
remove into it the different articles of my 
personal property. I could not at pre- 
sent take them away with me. If I were 
never to recover them, I felt that it would 
be a gratification to my sentiment, that 
no trace of my existence should be found 
after my departure. Having completed 
their -removal, and waited till the hour 
I had previously chosen, I stole down 
* quietly from my chamber with a lamp 
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in my hand. I went along a passage that 
led to a small door opening into the gar- 
den, and then crossed the garden, to a gate 
that intersected an elm^walk and a pri- 
vate horse-path on the outside. 

I could scarcely believe my good for- 
tune in having thus far executed my de- 
sign without interruption. The terrible 
images Mr. Falkland's menaces had sug- 
gested to my mind, made Ine expect im- 
pedimient and detection at every step ; 
though th6 impai^sioned state of my mind 
impelled me to advance with desperate 
resolution. He probably however counts 
ed too securely upon the ascendancy of hin 
sentiments, when imperiously pronounc-* 
ed, to think- it necessaty to take precau- 
tions against a sinister event. For my- 
self, I drew a favourable omen as to 
the final result of my project, from the 
smoothness of success that attended it in 
the outset. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The first plan that had suggested it^ 
self to me was>^ to go to the nearest pub-* 
lie road, and take the earliest stage for 
London. There I believed I should be 
most safe from discovery, if the venge^ 
ance of Mr. Fidkland should prompt 
him to pursue me ; and I did not doubt^ 
among the multiplied resources of the 
metropolis, to find something which 
should suggest to me an eligible mode 
of disposing of my person and industry. 
I reserved Mn Forester in my arrange- 
ment, as a last resource^ not to be called 
forth unless for immediate protection 
from the hand of persecution and power. 
I was destitute of that experience of 
the world, which can alone render us 
fertile in resources, or enable us to 
institute a just comparison between the 
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resources that offer themselves. I was 
like the fascinated animal, that is seized 
with the most terrible apprehensions, at 
the same time that he is incapable of ade- 
quately considering for his own safety. 

The mode of my proceeding being 
digested^ I traced, with a cheerful heart, 
the unfrequented path it was now ne-^ 
cessary for me to pursue. The night 
was gloomy, and it drizzled with rain. 
But these were circumstances . I had 
scarcely the power to perceive ; all waa 
sunshine and joy within me. I hardly 
felt the ground ; I repeated to myself a 
thousand times, I am free. What concern 
have I with danger and alarm ? I feel 
that I am free ; I feel that I will continue 
60. What power is able to hold in chains 
a mind ardent and determined ? What 
power can cause that Qian to die, whose 
whole soul commands him to continue 
to live ? I looked back with abhorrence 
to the subjection in which I had been 
held. J did not hate the author of my 
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misfoirtuDes ; truth and j ustice acquit me 
of that ; I rather pitied the hard destiny 
to which he seemed condemned. But I 
thought with unspeakable loathing of 
those errors, in consequence of which 
every man is fated to be, more or less, 
the tyrant or the slave. I was astonish* 
ed at the foly of my species, that they 
did not rise up as one man, and shake off 
chains so ignominious, and misery so in- 
supportable. So far as related to myself, 
I resolved, and this resolution has never 
been entirely forgotten by me, to hold 
myself disengaged from this odious scene, 
and never fill the part eithfer of the op- 
poser or the sufferer. 

My mind continued in this enthu- | ^ 
siastical state, full of confidence, and ac- 
cessible only to such a portion of fear, as 
served rather to keep up a state of plea- 
surable emotion, than to generate an- 
guish and distress, during the whole of 
ibis nocturnal expedition. After a walk 
of three hours, 1 arrived, without acci- 
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dent, at the village from which I hoped 
to have taken my passage for the metro- 
polis. At this early hour every thing 
was quiet ; no sound of any thing hu- 
man saluted my ear. It was with diffi- 
culty that I gained admittance into the 
yard of the inn, where I found a single 
ostler taking care of some horses. From 
him I received the unwelcome tidings 
that the coach was »not expected^ till six 
o^clock in the morning of the day after 
to-morrow, its route through that town 



^ recurring only three times a-week. 
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^ This intelligence gave the first check 

>^^ I to the rapturous inebriation by which 

my mind had been possessed from the 
moment I quitted the habitation of Mr. 
Falkland. The whole of my fortune in 
ready cash, consisted of about eleven 
guineas. I had about fifty more that 
had fallen to me from the disposal of my 
property at the death of my father*; but 
that was so vested,* as to preclude it from 
immediate use^ and I even doubted whe - 
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ther it would not be found better ulti- 
mately to resign it, than, by claiming it, 
to risk the furnishing a clue to what I 
most of all dreaded, the persecution of 
Mr. Falkland. There was nothing I so 
ardently desired, as the annihilation of all 
future intercourse between us, that he 
should not know there was such a person 
on the earth as myself, and that I should 
never more hear the repetition- of a name 
which had been so fatal to my peace. 

Thus circumstanced, I conceived fru- 
gality to be an object by no means un- 
worthy of my attention, unable as I was 
to prognosticate what discouragements 
and delays might present themselves to 
the accomplishment of my wishes, after 
my arrival in London. For this and 
other reasons, I determined to adhere to 
my design of travelling by the stage ; it 
only remaining for me to.consider in what 
manner I should prevent the eventful de- 
lay of tweqty-four hours from becom- 
ing, by any untoward events a source of 
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new calamity. It was by do means ad^ 
visable to remain in the village where I 
now was, during this interval ; nor did I 
even think proper to employ it, in pro- 
ceeding on foot along the great road. 
I therefore decided upon making a cir- 
cuity the direction of which should seem 
at first extremely wide of my intended 
route, and then, suddenly taking a dif- 
ferent inclination, should enable n^ to 
arrive by the close of day, at a market- 
town twelves miles nearer to the metro- 
polis* 

Having fixed the economy of the day, 
and persuaded myself that it was the best 
which, under the circumstances, could be 
adopted, I dismissed, for the most part, 
all further anxieties from my mind, and 
eagerly yielded myself up to the dif- 
ferent amusements that arose. I rested 
and went forward at the impulse of the 
moment. At one time I reclined upon a 
bank immersed in contemplation, and 
at another exerted myself to analyse the 
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prospects which succeeded each other. 
The haziness of the morning, was fol- 
lowed by a spirit stirring and beautiftil 
day. With the ductility so character- 
istic of a youthful mind, I forgot the 
anguish which had lately been my con- 
tinual guest, and occupied myself entire- 
ly in dreams of future novelty and feli- 
city. I scarcely ever, in thevvhole course 
of my existence, spent a day of more va- 
rious or exquisite gratification. It fur- 
nished a strong, and perhaps not an un- 
salutary contrast, to the terrors which 
had preceded, and thj3 dreadful scenes 
that awaited me. 

In the evening I arrived at the place 
of my destination, and enquired for the 
inn at which the coach was accustomed 
to call. A circumstance however had 
previously excited my attention, and re- 
produced in me a state of alarm. 

Though it was already dark before I 
reached the town, my observation had 
been attr^tcted by a man, who passed me 
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on horseback in the opposite direction^ 
about* half a mile on the other side of 
the town. There was an inquisitiveness 
in his gesture that I did not like, and, 
as far as I could discern his figure^ I 
pronounced him an ill-looking man. 
He had not passed me more than two • 
minutes before I heard the sound of a 
horse advancing slowly behind me. These 
circumstances impressed some degree of 
uneasy sensation upon my mind. I first 
mended my pace ; and, this not appear- 
\ ing to answer the purpose, I afterwalds 

loitered, that the horseman might pass 
me. He did so ; and, as I glanced at himy 
I thought I saw that it was the same 
man. He now put his horse into a trot, 
and entered the town. I followed, and it 
was not long before I perceiv^ him at ' 
the door of an ale-house, drinking a 
mug of beer. This however the dark-* - 
ness prevented me from discovering, till 
I was in a manner upon him. I pushed 
forward, and saw him no more, till, as 
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I entered the yard of the inn where I in- 
tended to sleep, the same man suddenly 
rode up to me, and asked if my name were 
Williams. 

This adventure, while it had been pcts^ 
sing, expelled the gaiety of my mind, 
and filled tne with anxiety. The ap- 
prehension however that I felt, appeared 
to me groundless ; if I were pursued, I 
took it for granted it would be by some 
of Mr. Falkland's people, and not by 
a stranger. The darkness took from me 
some of the simplest expedients of pre- 
caution. I determined at least to pro- 
ceed to the inn, and make the necessary 
enquiries. 

I no sooner heard the the sound of the 
horse as I entered the yard, and the ques- 
tion proposed to me by the rider, than 
the dreadful certainty of what I feared 
instantly took possession of my mind. 
Every incident connected with my late 
abhorred situation^ was calculated to im- 
press me with the deepest alarm. My 
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first thought was, to betake myself to the 
fields, aud trust to the swiftness of my 
flight for safety. But this was scarcely 
practicable ; I remarked that my enemy 
was s^Ione ; and I believed that, man to 
man, I might reasonably hope to get the 
better of him, either by the firmness of 
my determination, or the subtlety of my 
invention. 

Thus resolved, I replied in an jlmpe^ 
tuous and peremptory tone, that I was 
the man he took me for ; adding, I guess 
your errand ; but it is to no purpose. 
You come to conduct me back to Falk- 
land House ; but no force shall ever drag 
me to that place alive. I have not taken 
my resolution without strong reasons ; 
and all the world shall not persuade me to 
alter it. I am an Englishman and it is 
the privilege of an Englishman to be sole 
judge and master of his own actions, 

You are in the devil of a hurry, replied 
the man, to guess my intentions, and tell 
your own. But your guess is right, and 
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mayhap you may have reason to be thank- 
fol that my errand is not something worse. 
Sure enough the squire expects you ; but 
1 have a letter, and when you have read 
that^ I suppose you will come off a little 
of your stoutness. If that does not an- 
swers it will then be time to think what 
is to be done next. 

Thus saying, he gave me his letter, 
which was from Mr. Forester, whom, as 
he told me, he had left at Mr. Falkland's 
house. I went into a room of the inn 
for the purpose of reading it, and was 
Icdbwed by the bearer. The letter was 
as follows : 

WILUAMS^ 

My brother Falkland has sent tiie 
bearer in pursuit of you . He expc^t^ 
that, if found, you will return with l|^^ 
I expect it too. It is of the utmost coti-> 
sequence to your future honour and cha^. 
ncter After reading these lines, ifyw 
aie a villain an&a rascal, you will per- 
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haps endeavour to fly. - If your consci- 
ence tells yoii, " You are innocent," you 
will- out of all doubtj come back. Show 
me iheh whether I; have' been "your dupe ; 
and, while 1 was won over by your seeming 
ingenuousnesi^^ haVe suflfered myself to be' 
made the tool of a designiiig knave/ 'If you' 
come, I pledge myself that,' if ybu ^cleair 
your reputation/ j^ou shall not only be 
free to go wherever ybii^plea^e, but shaH' 
receive every assistance in my power to^ 
give. Rehiembigr, 1 ^iigagil- for ■ nothiiig' 
f\irlh6rthanUhat. - ' ;- 

■ • • 

What a letter was this ? To a mind 
like mine^ glowing with the i love of vir- 
tue^ such- ail addii^M^ 'wai^ strong • enoiigh 
to dmW thfe^ person •^tB^btww- it r was ad-i 
dressed', from brie endof/the eaxth.to tlib 
other. M^ rriind wai Hull of tonfidencd 
and ehcffgy. I felt ^in^ "own ikmcceMe. 
and was deteritiined \ U> ^sert it; . I. jwaa 

wiHbg to W. diAwa f'iht a .fiigiiivef 

I - ' *■ 1 ' . ■ * 
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I Bven rejoiced in my escape, and clieerr 
fully went out into the world diestitute of 
every provision, and depending for my 
future prospects upon my own inge- 
nuity. ^ 

'Thus much, said I, Falkland! you 
miSiy do. Dispose of me as you please 
with respect to the goods of fortune ; 
but you shall neither make prize of my 
liberty, nor sully the whiteness of my 
name. I repassed in my thoughts every 
ndemorable incident that had happened 

to me under his roof. I could recollect 

» 

ncrtihing except the affair of the inyste-* 
rtous? trunk) biit^of which 'the shadow 
o9 a criminal accukatioa >could be extort- 
ed.' 'In th&t instance my conduct had 
been highly reprehensible, and I had 
never looked back upon, it ; without re- 
mof&e and self-condemnajtion. . But I 
<tid not believe th^t it wd3 of the; nature 
of4iK)8e otttions Ki\diich«v.f^9. he brought 
under legal cetisvtjpe^ . I jiQi4^ still less 
p^uademyself tl)at Mr« Fall^and, who 

H 2 
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shuddered at the very possibility of de<- 
tecUon, and who conisidered himself a» 
ccmipletely id my poWer, would dare to 
bring forward a subject, so closely cobh 
neeted with the internal agony of his soul. 
In a word, the more I reflected on the 
phrases of Mr. Forester's billet, the less 
could I imagine the nature of those 
scenes to which th^ were to serve as a 
prelude. 

The inscrutableness however of the 
mystery they c<mtained, did not suffice 
to overwhelm my courage. My mind 
seemed to undergo an entire revolution. 
Timid and embarrassed as 1 had felt my- 
self, when I regarded Mr. Falkland as my 
clandestine and domestic foe, I now coii-% 
ceived that the case was' entirely altered. 
Meet me, said I, as an open accuser ; if 
we must contend, let us'contend in the 
&ce of day ; and tb^; Unparalleled as. 
your resourceii may be, 1 will not iear 
ybii. Innbcraoe and guilt were,, in my 
apprehension, the things in the whole 
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>»A»id the most opposite to each other, 
i would not suffer myself to believe, that 
the former could be confounded with 
the latter^ unless the innocent man first 
oUowed himself to be subdued in miiid» 
beiRnie he was defrauded of the good 
opinion of mankind Virtue rising su- 
perior to every calamity, defeating by a 
plain unvarnished tale all the strata- 
gems of vice, and throwing back upon ^^ 
faer adversary the confusion with which 
he had hoped to overwhelm her, was one 
of the favourite subjects of my youth- 
ful reveries. I was determined never to 
prove an instrument of destruction to Mr. 
Falkland; but I was not ^ess reso- 
lute te^ojbtain justice to mys^.\ 

The. issue of all these coniSdent hopes 
I shall immediately have occasion to re- 
late. It was thus^ with the utmost gene- 
fous and undoubting spirit, that I rushed 
vpon irretrievable ruin. 
V ' Friend, said I to the bearer j after a 
considerable interval of silence ; You are 
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right. This is indeed aa extraoidioary 
letter ypu have bjoqght me ! hut it ao- 
s.wers its purpose. I will certcuuly go 
with you DOW, whatever be the cona^- 
, queoce. No person shall ever impute 
blame to me/ so long as I have it m my 
power to clear myself. I felt, in the cir- 
cumstances in which I was placed by Mr. 
Forester's letter, not mearly a willing- 
ness, but an alacrity and impatience to 
return. We procured a second horse. 
We proceeded on our journey in silence. 
My mind was occupied again ip endea- 
vouring to account for Mr, Forester's 
letter. I knew the inflexibility and 
sternness of Mr. Falkland's mind in ac« 
complishing the purposes he had at 
heart ; but I also knew that every virtu- 
ous and magnanimous principle was con- 
genial to his character. 

When we arrived, midnight was al- 
ready past, and we were obliged to 
waken one of the servants to give us 
admittance. I found that Mr. Forester 
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hafl.leflt a message for me, in coDsidera- 
jtjpn of the possibility of my arrival during 
t}ie night, directing lAe immediately to 
go to bed, .^d to take care that I did 
not come weary and exhausted to the 
business of the fpllowing day. I endea- 
voured to take his advice ; but my slum- 
bers were uprefreshing and disturbed. I 
suffered however no reduction of cou- 
rage; the singularity of my situation, 
my conjectures with respect to the pre- 
sent, my eagerness for the future, did 
not allow me to sink into a languid and 
.inactive state. 

Next morning the first person I saw. 
.was Mr,.r .Jf orester. He:toId me that he 
did not yet know what Mr. Falkland 
hod to allege against me, fpr that he 
had refuse to. know. He had arrived 
at the house of his . brother by appoint- 
ment on the preceding day to settle somiB 
indispensible business, his intention hav- 
ing been to depart (he moment the busi-> 
ness was finished, as he knew that <ion^ 
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duct, on his part would be mo^t agreeable 
to Mr. Falkladd But he was no sooner 
coinei than he found the whole house 
in confusion, the alarm of my elope* 
ment having been given a fe^^ hours be- 
fore. Mr. Falkland had dispatched ser- 
vants i« all directions in pursuit of me ; 
and the servant from the market-town ar* 
rived at the same moment with Mr. Fores- 
ter, with intelligence that a person answer- 
ing the description he gave, had be^i 
there very early in the morning enqui- 
ring respecting the stage to London. 

Mr. Falkland seemed extremely dis-^ 
turbed at Uiis information, and exclaim- 
ed on me with acrimony, as an unthank- 
ful and unnatural villain. 

Mr. Forester replied; Have more 
command of yourself, sir ! Villain is a 
serious appellation, and must not be tri- 
fled with. Englishmen are free ; and no 
man is to be chai^ped with villainy, he^ 
cause he changes one source of subsist- 
ance for another. 
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Mr. Falkland shook his head, . and 
with a smile expressive of accute sensibi- 
lity said. Brother, brother, you are the 
dupe of his art. I always considered him 
with an eye of suspicion, and was aware 
of. his depravity. But I have jiist dis- 
covered z. 

Stop, sir ! interrupted Mr. Forteter. 
I own, I thought that, in a moment of 
acrimony,, you might be employing harsh 
epithets in a sort of random style. But 
if you have a serious accusation to state, 
we must not be told of that, till : it is 
known whether the lad is within reach 
of a hearing. I am indifferent myself 
about the good opinion of others. It is 
what - the world bestows and retracts 
with so little thought, that I can mak^ 
no account of its decisions. But that 
does not authorise me lightly to entertain 
an ill opinion of another. The slenderest 
allowance I think I can make to such as 
I consign to be, the example and terror 
of^theirjspecies, is that of being hwtd. 
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m thsir own defimee. It is a wis^ ptin- 
cipte tliat Tcquifet the judge, tor cqioe 
into oowrky uumfcarmed of the m^arito of 
the cause he b to try ; aad to tibat; pn^f^i- 
pk I ajBo. dfiteroiiaed to conform a^ an 
lodi^qaL I shall always tbiok. it xig^ 
to be severe and inflexible in my tieat^ 
UMBliof oflfendera ; boi the severitgf I 
exewiie in the sequel, mui^ be accompar 
niad with impartiality and oauticm ia what 
is prelimwarty. 

While. Mr. Forester related to me 
these partimilars^ he observed me ready 
to break out mto some of the eicpces- 
^sioas^ which the. narrative suggefitod^ but 
he would not suffer me to speak. No^ 
«aidi be ; I woald not hear Mr. Falkhind 
^against^^u-; iaad I oannot hear yoa in 
^ur defence. L come to yon at presents 
to^ speak> ami npt^toi hear. I tbcNi^fe it 
iif^ to waFi> yon ia£ }K>uF damger, but I 
Imiwfiothing mMeito do now. ibesefive 
wfawtf yb&hovqUf ny^ td the pcopj^r im^ 
MaUtla^bislaitMf^yaii qmilotjymmmU; 



true, if truths as I hope, will lenre j^our 
: fmrpose ; but> if not, the most plamible 
and ingenious you can invent That 
is what self-defence requires firom evtry 
man where^ as it always happens to a 
4aian upon his trial, he has tlid ^vshoie 
world against him, and has his omiibat- 
tle to fight against the world. Fateviel ; 
and God send you a good deliverance ! 
If Mr. Falkland's accusatioB, whatever 
it be, shall appear premature, depend 
upon having me more eealously your 
friend than ever. If not, this is the last 
jMd; of friendship you will ever receive 
Irom me! 

It may be believed that this addreeS) 
so singular, so solemn, so big -with con<* 
ditional menace, did not gneatly tend 
to encourage me. I was totally igno* 
rant of the charge tafoe advMicedagBinst 
me ; and not a little astonished, idien. it 
was in my power to J»e inihe most for* 
midable degree Ihe accuser of Mr, 
Fiddimdi to fiodtfae.priM^efi^df; teqn^ 
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SO .CQiii[detely reversed, as for . the bound- 
^ cent, but instructed individual to be. the 

party accused and suffering, instead o£ 
having, as was natural, the real criminiU 
at his mercy. I was still more astonish- 
ed at the super-human power Mr. Falk^ 
land. seemed to possess, of bringing the 
object > of his . persecution> within the 
sphere of his authority; a reflection, at-- 
tended with some \ check to that eager- 
ness and boldness of spirit, which now 
constituted the ruling passions of my 
mind* 

But this > was no time for meditation. 
To the sufferer the course of events . is 
taken out of his direction, and he is hur- 
ried, along with an irresistible force; 
without finding it within the compass 
oi his efforts to check their . rapidity. 
I was allowed only a short time to re- 
collect myself, when. my trial commenced. 
I was conducted to the library where: I 
had paaaed so many , happy and so; miaiiy 
cwtemj^hitivehooiB, and found fbanMt: 
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Forester and three or four of the servants 
already assembled, in expectation of me 
and my accuser. Every thing was calcu- 
lated to suggest to me that I must trust 
only in the justice of the parties concern- 
ed, and had nothing to hope from their 
indulgence. Mr. Falkland entered at 
one door, almost as soon as I entered at 
the other. 
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Hb began : It has been the (iriiicipl^ 
of my life, never to in^ct a wilful in^ 
j^ry upQn any thing that lives ; I [need 
not express my regret, when I $ad my-' 
self obliged to be the promulgator of a 
criminal charge. How gladly would I 
pass unnotice(l the evil I have sustained ; 
but I owe it to society to detect an offen- 
der, and prevent other men from being 
imposed upon, as I have been, by an 
appearance of integrity. 

It would be better, interrupted Mr. 
Forester, to speak directly to the point. 
We ought not, though unwarily, by 
apologising for ourselves, to create at 
such a time a prejudice against an indi-. 
vidual^ against whom a criminal accusa- 
tion will always be prejudice enough. 

I strongly suspect, continued Mr. 



JF^ld^d, this young man^ who hias been 
fieculiarly the object of my kiDdoeM> 
of having robbed mo to a considerable 
amount. 

What, replied Mr. Forester, are the 
grounds of your suspicion ? 

The first of them is the actual losf» I 
have sustained in notes, jewels, and plate. 
I have missed bank-notes to the amount 
of nine hundred pounds, three gold re- 
peaters of considerable value, a com- 
plete set of diamonds, the property of 
my late mother, and several other ar- 
ticles. 

And vi4iy, Q09tinued my arbitratWi 
astonishment, grief and 4 desire to retain 
his self-possession strongly contending in 
^his CQuntenanee and voice^ djp you ^x on 
this young man as the instrument of the 
diBfxredation ? 

I found him on my coming home, 
upon the day when every thii^ yvtBi/& in 
di^iwrJEter from the ^rm of fire> in th^ 
v^ny Mtnf qplttsng jthe pi!iy%^. JipArt- 
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ment vAiete these articles were deposited. 
He was ^confounded at seeing me, and 
hastened to withdraw as soon as be pos- 
sibly could. 

Did you say nothing to him, take no 
notice of the confusion your sudden ap- 
pearance produced ? 

I asked what ^vas his errand in that 
place. He was at first so terrified and 
overcome, that he could not answer me. 
Afterwards, with a good deal of faltering 
he said that, when all the servants were 
engaged in endeavouring to save ^ the 
most valuable part of my property, he 
had come hither with the same view ; 
but that he had as yet not removed no- 
thing. 

Did you immediately examine, to see 
that every thing was safe ? 

No. I was accustomed to confide in 
his honesty, and I was suddenly called 
away, in the present instance, to attend 
to the incriBasing progress of the flames.' 
I therefore cwly took out the^ key, from the 
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door of the apartment^ having first locked 
it^ and, putting it in my pocket, hastened 
to go where my presence seemed indis- 
pensibly necessary. 

How long was it before you missed 
your im>perty ? 

The same evening. The hurry of the 
scene had driven the circumstance en- 
tirely out of my mind, till, going by ac- 
cident near the apartment, the whole af- 
fair, together with the singular and equi- 
vocal behaviour of Williams, rushed at 
once upon my recollection. I immedi- 
ately entered, examined the trunk in 
which these things were contained, and 
to my astonishment found the locks lm>- 
ken and the property gone. 

What steps did you take upon this dis- 
covery ? 

I sent for Williams, and talked to 
him very seriously upon the subject. 
But he had now perfectly recovered his 
self-command, and calmly and stoutly 
denied all knowledge of the matter. I 



urged hio^vl^th the^ c^ncHrmousiiess of the 
offence, ,but } made po impressipik £(e 
did not discover either the surpi*jse apd 
indignation one would have expected 

, from a persop entirely innocent, or the 
uneasiness that generally attends upon 
guilt. (le was rather silent and reserv- 
ed. I then informed him, that I should 
proceed in a manner different from what 
he might perhaps expect. I would not^ 

. as is too frequent in such ca^es, malce a 
general search,, for I had r$ither lo^e 
Pfiy property for ever without redress, 
than expc^e a multitude of innocent 
persons to anxiety and injustice.^^, My 
^u$picioo, for the present, unavoidably 
fixed upon him. But, in a matter of 
so great consequence, I was determined 
not to act upon suspicion. I would 

. neither incur the possibility of ruining 
him being innocent, nor. be the in^tru- 

. ment of exposing, others to his depre- 
dations, if guilty. ; I should therefore 

t merely, insist upon his continuing in my 



servlf^e.. Ha might depend upon it he 
.should be wifU, wfttc}i^, and I trusted 
the "w^le truth would ^veifb^lly appear. 
Since .|be avpided ^nfession now, I ad.- 
viaed him to consider how far it was likely 
he would come off with impunity at last. 
This I Was determined on, that the mo- 
ment he atteoapted ' an escape, I would 
consider that as an indication of guilt, 
and proceed accordingly. 

What circumstances have occurred 

' from that time to the present ? 

None upon which I can infer A , cer- 
tainty of guilt. Several that agree to 
favour a suspicion. From that time 
Willia^is was perpetually uneasy in hi« 
situation, always. desirous, as i^ now ap- 
pears, to escape, but afraid to adopt such 
a measure >vithout certain precautions. 
It was not long after, that you, Mr. Fo- 
rester, becarmQ my visitor. \ observed 
with dissatisfaction the growing inter- 
course betliVj^n you„ reflecting on the 

.€quii($poajb»f§s^)iji9iO>^ iJie at- 
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tempt he would probably make to render 
you the dupe of his hypocriBy. I accord'^ 
ingly threatened him severely^ and I be- 
lieve you observed the change that (Nre- 
sently afler occurred in his behaviour 
with relation to you. 

I did, and it appeared at that time 
mysterious and extraordinary. 

Some time after, as you well know, a 
rencounter took place between you^ whe- 
ther accidental or intentional on his part 
I am not able to say, when he confessed 
to you the uneasiness of his mind, with- 
out discovering tlie cause, and openly 
proposed to you to assist him in his flight, 
and stand, in case of necessity^ between 
him and my resentment. You offered, 
it seems, to take him into your service ; 
but nothing, as he acknowledged, would 
answer his purpose, that did not place 
his retreat wholly out of Ay power to 
discover. 

Did it not appear extraordinary to you, 
that he should hope for any effectual pfo^' 
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tection from me, while it remained per- 
petually in your power to satisfy me of 
his unworthine^ ? 

Perhaps he had hopes that I should 
not proceed to that step, at least so long 
as the place of his retreat should be un- 
known to me, and of consequence the 
event of my proceeding dubious. Per- 
haps he confided in his own powers, 
which are far from contemptible, to con- 
struct a plausible tale, especially as he 
had taken care to have the first impression 
in. his favour. After all, this protection, 
on your part^ was merely reserved in case 
all other expedients failed. He does 
not appear to have had any other senti-> 
meat uppn the subject, than that^ if he 
were defeated in his projects for placing 
himself beyond the reach of justice, it 
was better to have bespoken a place in 
your patronage, than to be destitute of 
every resource. 

. Mr.; Falkland having thus finished his 
i,:jsaj)ed upon Robert, the valet,^ 
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to confirm the part of it which related to 
the day of the fire. 

Robert stated, that he happened to be 
coming through the library that day, a 
few minutes after Mr. Falkland's being 
brought home by the sight of the fire, that 
he had found me standing there with eve- 
ry mark of perturbation and fright, that 
he could not help stopping to notice it, 
that he had spoken to me two or three 
times before he could obtain ah ani^wer, 
and that all he could get from mi^ at last, 
was that I was the most miserable crea- 
ture alive. ' . ' ., 

He further said, thgtti in the ^evening 
of the sarne day, Mr. Falkland called 
him into the private apartment adjoibing 
to the library, and bid him bHng a 'ham- 
mer and some nails. ' He ' thien shdwed 
him a trunk standing^ in the a^artm^nt 
with its locks and fasti^nitfgs broken, and 
ordered him to. observe arid' remember 
whjpithe sawp but jioi t§ bi^ntiou it to dhy 
one. Jtobert' did nSk 'id that time Idiow' 
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what Mr. Falkland intended by these di- 
rections, which were given in a manner 
uncommonly solemn and significant ; but 
he entertained no doubt that the fasten- 
ings . were broken and, wrenched by the 
ai^lication of a chisel or such-like instru- 
ment, with the intention of forcibly open- 
ing the trunk. 

• Mr, Forester observed upon this evi- 
dence, that as much of it as related to 
the day of the fire, seemed indeed to af- 
ford powerful reasons for suspicion ; and 
that the circumstances that had occurred 

■ • ■ 

since, strangely concurred to fortify, 
that suspicion. Meantime, that nothing 
proper to be. done might be omitted, he. 
asked whetheif in my flight I had re- 
movied my boxes, to dee whether, by that 
means, any trace could be discovered to 
confirm; the imputatioki. Mr.; Falkland 
treated this : suggestion slight^,- saying 
that^ if i wiere the thiefi I had no doubt 
tidcen 'the ^cautida to obvii^te so pal- 
pable^ a nlfeMis'r of r^etectipn., Tp Jhis 
MH Fdresteri diily> teplied; ithatj .cqujecf- 
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» 

ture^ however skilfully formed, was not 
always realised in the actions and beha- 
viour of mankind ; and ordered that my 
boxes and trunks^ if found, should be 
brought into the library. I listened to 
this suggestion with pleasure ; and, un- 
easy and confounded as I was at the ap- 
pearances combined against me, I trust- 
ed in this appeal to give a new &ce to 
my cause. I was eager to declare the 
place where my property was deposited ; 
and the servants, guided by my direction, 
presently produced what was enquired 
for. 

The two boxes that were first op^ied, 
contained nothing to confirm the accu- 
sation against me; in the third wei^ 
found a watch and several jewels that 
were immediately known to be the pro- 
perty of Mr. Falkland. The produc- 
tion of this seemingly decisive evidence, 
excited emotions of astonishment and 
concern ; but no person's astcmishmeM 
appeared to be greater, than that of Mr. 
Falkhtnd, That I should have ^left the 
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stolen goods behind me, would of itself 
have appeared incredible ; but^ when it 
was considered what a secure olace of 
concealment I had found for them^ the 
wonder diminished ; and Mr. Forester 
observed, that it was by no means im- 
possible I might conceive it easier to ob- 
tain possession of them afterwards, than 
to remove them at the period of my pre- 
cipitate flight. 

Here however I thought it necessary 
to interfere. I fervently urged my right 
to a fair and impartial construction. I 
asked Mr. Forester, whether it were pro- 
bable, if I had stolen these things, that 
I should not have contrived, at least to 
remove them along witK me ? And again, 
whether, if I had been conscious they 
would be found among my property^ I 
should myself have indicated the plaipQ 
where I had concealed it ? 

The inipinuation t conveyed against 
Mr.v Forester's ;iinpai%taUty, overspread 

VOL. II. I 
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his whole countenance for an instant with 
the flush of anger. 

Impartiality^ >oung man ! Yes, be 
sure, from me you shall experience an 
impartial treatment ! God send that may 
answer your purpose ! Presently you shall 
be heard at full in vour own defence. 

You expect us to believe you inno- 
cent, because you did not remove these 
things along with you. The money is 
removed. Where, sir, is that ? We can- 
not answer for the inconsistencies and 
oversights of any human mind, and least 
of all, if that mind should appear to be 
disturbed with tibe consciousness of guilt; 

You observe that it was by your own 
direction these boxes and trunks have 
been found. That is indeed extraordi- 
nary. It appears litde lees than in&tua- 
tion. . Bat to what puipose appeal lb 
probabilities and coujeeture, in the face 
of ^iacdntestible fkcts ? There, sir, are 
tiMe b^tapes, Yo« alone knew where they 
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were to be foond. You alone had the keyi^. 
Tell us then how this watch and these 
jewels came to be contained in them ? 

I was silent. 

To the rest of the persons present I 
ii^eeffied to be merely the subject of detect 
tion ; but in reality I was, of all the spec- 

« 

tators, that individual who was most at a 
loss to conceive, through every stage of 
the scene, what would come next, and 
who listened to every word that was ut- 
tered with the most uncontrolable amaze- 
ment. Amazement however alternate- 
ly yidded to iadignatton and horror. At 
first I eovdd not refrain ttom repeatedly 
attempting to interrupt ; but I was check- 
ed> iH these attempts by Mr. Forester, and 
I presently felt how necessary it was to 
my future peaoe, that i should collect 
the whole energy of my mind to iiepel the 
charge, and assert my innocence. 

'Everything berng^ndw pro^luced that 
coutd be produced:^ aglMiMst me, Mr. Fo- 
rester turned to me -^ith a look of con- 

I 2 ' 
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cern and pity, and told me that now 
was the time, if I chose to , allege any 
thing in nay defence. In reply to this 
invitation I spoke nearly as follows : 

I am, innocent. It is in vain that cir- 
cumstances are accumulated against me : 
there is not a person upon earth less ca- 
pable than I, of the things of which I am 
accused. I appeal to my heart ; I appeal 
to my looks ; I appeal to every sentinoent 
my tongue ever uttered. 

I could perceive that the fervour with 
which I spoke, made some impression 
upon every one that heard me. But in 
a moment/ their eyes were turned upon 
the property that lay before them, and 
their countenances changed. I |Hro- 
ceeded. 

One thing more I must aver ;> Mr. 
Falkland is not deceived : he perfectly^ 
knows tha): I ^^ innocont. 

I had ' no sooner uttered these words, 

* v' 

than an involuntary cry of indignation, 
burst from ^very person in the rocm. 
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Mr. Forester turned to me with a look 
of extreme severity, and said : 

Young man consider well what you 
are doing! It is the privilege of the^ 
party accused, to say whatever he thinks 
proper ; and I will take care that you 
shall enjoy that privilege in its utmost 
extent. But do you think it will con- 
duce in any sespect to your benefit, to 
throw out such insolent and intolerable 
insinuations ? 

I thank you most sincerely, replied I, 
for your caution ; but I well know what 
it is I am doing. I make this declaration, 
not merely because it is solemnly true, 
but because it is inseparably connected 
with my vindiciation. f am the party 
accused, and I shall be told that I acn 
not to be believed in my own defence, 
rcan produce no other witnesses of my 
innocence ; I therefore call upon Mr, 
Falkland to be my evidence. I ask 



Did' you never boast to me in private 
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complete. You have not toW us whaSJ 
was the cause of the confasion and anx-^ 
iety, in which Robert professes to have 
found: y)u, why you were so impatient 
to ^uit the service of Mr. Falkland, at 
how you account for certain articles of 
his- property being found in your pos- 
session. ; 
All that, sil*, answered I, is true; 
There are certain parts of nay -story that 
1 have not told. If they were told^ they 
would not contribute to my disadvan- 
tage^ and they would make the preseiit 
accusation appear still more astonishing: 
But I cannot, as yet at least, prevail 
upon myself to tell them. Is it neces^ 
sary to give any particular and precise 
reasons why I should wish to change the 
place of my residence ? You all of you 
know the unfortunate state of Mr. Falk- 
land's mind. You know the sternness, 
reservedness and distance of hijs manners: 
If I had no other reasons, surely it would 
afford small presumption of criiKrinalit^ 
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that I should wish to change his service 
for another. 

The question of how these articles 
of Mr. Falkland's properly came to be 
found in my possession^ is more material. 
It is a question I am wholly' unable to 
answer. Their being found there, was 
at least as unexpected to me, as to any 
one of the persons now present. I only 
know that, as I have the most perfect 
assurance of Mr. Falkland's being con- 
scious of my innocence, for, observe ! I 
do not shrink from that assertion ; I re- 
iterate it with new confidence ; I there- 
fore firmly and firom my soul believe 
thiat their being there is of Mr. Falk- 
land's contrivance. 

I ho sooner said this, than I was again 
interrupted by an involuntary exclama- 
tion from every one present. They 
looked at me with furious glances, as if 
they could have torn me to pieces. I 
proce^ed: 
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solution and . forbearanpe. But i km^ 
nothing. to hope from you. You > can 
loo^ upon, my ruin without, pity or.^re^ 
mprse. . 1 . am . most^ unfortunate . indeed 
in having to do with such an advenmi^^ 
You .oblige me to say ill things of you-; 
but I appeal to your, own heart, whether 
my language is that of exaggeration .or 
revenge. . • 

Every thing that could be alleged on 
either, side, being . now concluded, Mr, 
Forester undertook to make , some re- 
marks upon the whole. Williams, said 
he, . the . charge against you is heavy ; 
the . direct evidence strong ; the cotro* 
borating . circumstances numerous and 
striking. I grant that you have shown 
considerable dexterity in your answers ; 
but you will learn, young man, to your 
cost, that dexterity, however powerfid it 
may.be in certain cases, will avail, little 
against the stubbornness of truth. , It is 
fortunate - for mankind that the- empire 
of. talenta has its limitations, dtnd that it 



ni'4i0t- in the power of ingenttky, to sub- 
vert the distinctions of right and wrong. 
Take my word for it, that the true me- 
rits of the case against you will be too 
strong for sophistry to overturn, that 
justice will prevail, and impotent malice 
be defeated. 

To you, Mr. Falkland, society is ob- 
liged, for having placed this black af-^ 
fair in its true light. Do not suffer the 
malignant aspersions of the criminal to 
give you uneasiness. Depend upon it 
that they will be found of no weight. 1 
have no doubt that ybur character, in 
the judgment of every person that - has 
heard them, stands higher than ever. We 
feel for your misfortune, in being obliged 
to hear such calumnies from a person 
who has injured you so grossly. But you 
must be considered in that respect as a 
martyr in the public cause. The purity 
of your motives and dispositions is beyond 
the reach of malice ; and truth and equity 
wilt not fitU to award, to your calumnik**^ 
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tor infamy, and to you the love and af^ro- 
bation of mankind. .. . 

I have now told you, Wiiliaois, Miiat 
I think of your case. But I have qq 
right to assume to be your ultimate^ 
judge. Desperate as it appears to me> 
I will give you one piece of advice, as if 
I were retained as a counsel to assist you. 
Leave out of it whatever tends to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Falkland. Defem) 
yourself as weU as you can, but do not 
attack your master. It is your business 
to create in those who hear you^ a pre- 
possession in your favour. But the re- 
crimination you have been now practi- 
siag, will always create indignation.^ Dis- 
honesty will admit of some {)allia- 
tion. The deliberate malice you have 
DOW been showing, is a thousand times 
more atrocious. It proves you to have 
the mind of a demon, rather than of a 
felon. Wherever you shall repeat ^ 
those who hear you wiU pronounce you 
guilty upon that, even if the proper evi- 



deoee agamst ^od were gkringly de£ed<^ 
tive; If therefore you would consult joar 
intel'est, which seema to be your only am. 
sideration, it is incumbent upon you by 
ftll means immediately to retract that. 
If you desire to be believed honest, you 
iaust in the first place show that you 
have a due sense of merit in others. 
You cannot better serve your cause, than 
by b^ging pardon of your master, and 
doing homage to rectitude and worth, 
even wben they are empioyed in ven- 
geanbe against you. 

It is easy to conceive that my mind 
sustained Uti extreme shock from the de-^ 
cision of Mr. Foreister; but his ctill upon 
me to retnuct and bumble aayself before 
my accuser, penetrated Iny whole soul 
with indignation. I ians^^red : 

I havQ already told you I ani inuo^ 
cent I believe that I could not endure 
the effort of itnrenting a plausible de- 
£mce, if it were othwwise. You fawve 
Just affimed &at it is net mJbB |Jover 
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of iogenuity to subvert the distinctiotift 
of right and wrong, and in that very 
instant I find them subverted. Thh 
is indeed to me a very awful moment* 
New to the world, I know nothing of 
its affairs but what has reached me by 
\ rumour, or is recorded in books. * I 
have: come into it, with all the ardour 
and confidence inseparable from my 
years. In every fellow-being I expected 
^to find a friend. I am unpractised in its 
wiles, and have even no acquaintance 
with its injustice. I have done nothing 
to i deserve the animosity of mankind ; 
but,' if I may judge from the present 
scene, I am henceforth to be deprived 
of -the benefits of integrity and , honour. 
I . am to ^ forfeit the friendship of every 
one 1 haVe hitherto known^ and to ' be 
precluded from the power of acquiring 
that .of others. I must therefore be re* 
duced to derive my satisfaction from 
myself; ; Depend upon it, I will not be^ 
gin that Jcaveei^ • ?by dij^ionourable •'cbim 
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eesjsions. If I am to despair of the good 
will of other men, I will at least main- 
tain the independence of my own mind« 
Mr. Falkland is my implacable enemy. 
Whatever may be his merits in other 
respects^ he is acting towards me with- 
out humanity^ without remorse, and with- 
out piidciple. Do you think I will ever 
make submissions to a man by whom I 
am thus . treated, that I will fall down 
at the feet of one who is to me a devil, 
or kiss the hand that is red with my 
blood? 

. In that respect; ^answered Mr. Fores- 
ter, do as you shall think proper. 1 must 
confess ' that your firmness and consist- 
ency astonish me. They add something 
to what 1 had conceived of human powers. 
Perhaps you have chosen the part which, 
all things considered, may serve your 
purpose best, though I think more mo- 
deration would be more conciliating. 
The exterior of innocence will, I grant, 
stagger th^ persons who may have the 
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direction of your fate^ . but it will never 
be able to prevail against plain and in* 
controvertible facts. But I have done 
with you. I see in you a new instance 
of that abuse which is so generally made 
of talents, the admiration of an undis-r 
cerning public. I regard yon with hor- 
ror. All that remains is that I should 
discharge my duty, in consigning you, a^ 
a monster of depravity, to the justice of 
your country. 

No, rejoined Mr. Falkland, to that I 
can never consent. I have put a re-r 
straint upon myself thus Jeir, because it 
was right that evidence and ^Kjuiry 
should take their course. I have sup^ 
pressed all niy habits and sentimaats, be*? 
cause it seemed due to the public that 
hypocrisy should be unmasked. JI3ut I 
can suffer this violence no longer. I faavei 
through my whde life, interfered, to pro- 
tect, not overbear the sufferer ; and I 
must do ^o now. I feel not the smallest 
resentment of his impotent attacks upon 
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my dhamcter ; I smile at their malice; 

' aod they make no dimioutioD in my^- 
nevolence to their author. Let him say 
what he pleases ; he cannot hurt me. 
It was proper that he should be brought 
to public shame, that other people might 
not be deceived by him as we have beeu. 
But there is no necessity for proceeding 
further ; and I must insist upon it that 
he be permitted to depart wherever he 
(leases. I am sorry that public interest 
affcM'ds so gloomy a prospect for his future 

^ hi^piness. 

Mr. Falkland, answered Mr. Forester, 
these sentiments do honour to your hu-» 
itanity; but I must not give way to 
them« They only aerve to set fit a 
stronger light the venom of this ser*> 
pent, this monster of ingratitude, who 
first robs his benefactor, and then ve^ 
viles him. Wretch that you are, will 
nothing move you ? Are you inaccessi-^ 
)Ab to remorse r Are you not struok to 
tiie hwrt with the unmerited goodneM 
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of yonr intoter? Vile calumniator! yaii 
are the abhorrence of nature, the appro- 
forium of the human species, and the 
earth can Oiily be freed from an insiip^ 
portable burthen, by your being exter- 
minated ! Recollect, sir, thas this villain', 
at the very moment that you are exercise 
ing such unexampled forbearance in bis 
behalf, has the presumption to charge 
yoii with prosecuting a crime of which 
you know him to be innocent, nay, witk 
having conveyed the pretended stolen 
goods among his property, for the cfX*, 
press purpose of raining him. By this 
unexampled villainy, he makes it your 
duty to free the world from such a pe»t; 
and your interest to admit no relaxing in 
your pursuit of him, lest the world should 
be persuaded by your clemency to credit 
his vile insinuations; 
: I care not for the consequences, replied 
Mr. Falkland ; I will obey the dictates t)f 
aiy own mind. I will never lend my as- 
sistanoe to the reforming" manA^ind' ^9* 
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itxes and gibbets ; I am sure things will 
never be as they ought, till honour^ and 
not law, be the dictator of mankind, till 
vice, be taught to shrink before the re^- 
sistless might of inborn dignity, and not 
before the cold formality of statutes. If 
my calumniator were worthy of my re- 
sentment, I would chastise him with my 
own sword, and not that of the magi- 
*istrate ; but in the present case I smile at 
bis malice, and resolve to spare hin), 
as the generous lord of the forest spares 
the insect that would disturb his re- 
pose. 

The language you now hold, sa|d. 
Mr. Forester, is that of romance, and) 
not of reason. Yet 1 cannot but be. 
struck with the contrast exhibited, be- 
foce me, of the. magnanimity of virtjue,. 
and the obstinate, impenetrable injustioe. 
of.guiit While your mindoverfloiJTs with, 
goodne^f nothing can touch the heart of 
this thrice-refined. yrUl^in. ,1 shall never 
fovgiye myftj^lf for, fa^viog omei b^en, ^f^- 
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Do not speak to me, master Wil- 
liams! You have given me a shock that 
I shall Dot get the better of for one 
while. You were hatched by a hen, as 
the saying is, but you came of the spawn 
of a cockatrice. 1 am glad to my 
heart, that honest farmer Williams is 
dead, your villainy would else vhave 
made him curse the day that ever be was 
born. , 

Thomas, T am innocent ! I swear by 
Uie great God that shall judge me ano- 
ther day, I am innocent! 

P];ay, do not swear ! . for goodness 
sake, do not swear; Your poor soul is. 
damned ^noiigh without that. For yx>ur: 
sake, lad, I will never take any body's 
word, nor trust to appearances, thof iti 
should be an angel. Lord bless us I how.^ 
snaoothly you palavered it over, for, 
all the world as if you bad been as, 
faij; a« a n^w-born babe! But it wilL 
v^t do ; yQu will never, he. able: to per- • 
suade people that l^lfu^k is^ white. For 
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my own part I have done with you. 
I loved you yesterday, all one as if you 
had been my own brother. To-day I 
love you so well, that I would go ten 
miles with all the pleasure in life to see 
you hanged. 

Good God ! Thomas, have you the 
heart ! What a change ! I call God to 
witness I have done nothing to deserve 
it ! What a world do we live in ! 

Hold your tongue, boy ! It makes my 
very heart sick to hear you ! I would not 
lay a night under the same roof with you 
for all the world ! I should expect the 
house to fall and crush such wickedness ! 
I. admire that the earth does not open aad 
swallpw you alive! It is poison so much 
as to look at you ! If you go on at this 
hardened rate, I believe from my soul 
that the people you talk to will tear you 
to pieces, and you will never live to come 
to the gallows. Oh, yes, you do well to 
pity yourself: poor tender thing ! that 
spit venom all around you like a toad, atid 
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leave ^e very ground upon which you 
crawl infected with vour slime. 

Finding the person with whom I 
talked tbu& impenetrable to all I could 
£^y, and considering that the advantage 
to be gained was small, even if I could 
overcome hifi prepossession, I took his 
advice, and was silent. It was not much 
longer before every thing was prepared 
for lEny departure, and I was conducted to 
the aame prison which had so lately in- 
clos^ the wretched and innocent Haw- 
kinses. They too had been the victims 
of Mr, Falkland. He exhibited, upon a 
contracted scale indeed, but in which the 
truth of delineation was faithfully sustain* 
ed, a copy of what monarchs are, vAxo 
reckon among the instruments of their 
power prisons of state. 
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For my own part I had never seen a 
prison, and, like the majority of my bre- 
thren, had given myself little concern lo 
enquire what was the condition of those 
who committed offence against, or be- 
came obnoxious to suspicion from, the 
community. Oh, how enviable is the 
most tottering shed under which the la- 
bourer retires to rest, compared with the 
residence of these walls ! . 

,To me every thing was new, the massy, 
doors, the resounding locks^ the gloomy 
passages, the grated windows, and the 
characteristic looks of the keepers^ ac* 
customed to reject every petition, and tp: 
steel their hearts against feeling and p^ty,. 
Curiosity, and a selise of my situatipQ,. 
induced me to fix my . eyes on the faces 
of these: mea.,but io a few minuter J, 

k2 
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drew them away with unconquerablp 

loofliing. It is impossible' to describe 
the sort of squaiidoess and filth with 
which these maosioDs are distinguish* 
ed. I bave^'Seen dirty faces in dirty 
apartments, which have nevertheless 
borne the impression of health, and 
spoke carelessness and levity rather than: 
distress. But the dirt of a prison 
speaks sadness to the heart, and appears 
to be already in a state of putridity and 
infection. 

1 was detained for more than an hour 
in the apartment of the keeper, one 
turnkey after another coming in, that 
they might make themselves familiar 
with my person. As I was already 
considered as guilty of felonly to a con- 
siderable amount, I anderwent a rigo* 
reus search, and they took from me a 
penknife, a pair of scissars, and that part 
of my money, which was in gold. It 
was debated whether or not thesjB should 
be sealed up, to be returned to . me, a& 
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they said/ as soon as I should be acquit- 
ted , and had I not displayed an unex- 
pected firmness of manner and vigour of 
expostulation, such was problibly the 
conduct that would have been pursued. 
Having undergone these ceremdiliesy I 
was thrust into a day-room^ in which all 
the persons then under confinement for 
felbny were assembled, to the number of 
eleveg. Each of them was too mudb en- 
gaged in his own reflections, to take no- 
tice of me. Of these, two werfe impri- 
soned for horse-stealing, and three. for 
having stolen a sheep, one for shop-lifting, 
one for coining, two for highway-robbery, 
and two for burglary. 

The horse-stealers were engaged in a 
gMne at cards, which was presently inter- 
rupted by a difference of opinion,' at* 
tended with great vociferation, they call- 
ing upon one and another to decide it, to 
no purpose, one paying no attention to 
their snmmons, and another leaving them 
in the midst of Iheir story, being no longet 
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fikie to endure his own internal angotiAy 
jorthe midst of their mummery. 

It is a custom amori^c thieves to con^ 
stitute a ^ort of mock tribunal of their 
own- body, from Whose decision every 
one is informed whether he shall be ac- 
quitted^ respited or pardoned, as well as 
fespecting the supposed most skilful way 
'pf conducting his defence. One of the 
house-breakers, who had already passed 
this ordeal,^ was stalking up and down 
the room with a forced bravery, ex- 
claimed to his companion, that he was 
as rich as the duke of Bedford himself. 
He had five guineas and a half, which 
was as much as he could possibly spend 
in the course of the ensuing month, and 
what happened after that/ it was Jack 
Ketch's business to see to, not his. As 
he uttered these words, he threw himself 
abruply upon a bench that was near 
bim^ and* deemed to be asleep in a mo- 
ment. But his sleep was uneasy and dis- 
turbed, his breathing was hard and> at 
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ijBtervals, had rather the nature pfa. 
groan. A youog fellow from the other 
side of the room, came softly to the 
place where he lay, with a large knife in 
his hand ; and pressed the back of it 
with such violence upon his neck^ the 
bead hanging over the side of the bench, ' 
that it was not till after several efforts 
that he was able to rise. Oh, Jack ! 
cried this mutual jester, 1 had almost 
done your business for you 1 . The other 
expressed no marks of resentment, but 
sullenly answered, Damn you, why did 
not you take the edge ? It would have 
been the best thing you have done this 
many: a day*! 

. The case of one of the persons . com- 

• mitted for highway-robbery, was not a 

little extraordinary. He was a common 

soldier of a most engaging physiogno- 



* An incident exactly nmilar to this, was witnessed 
bjr a friend of the author^ a It:^ years 'dnce, in a 
Yisit to the prison of Newgate. '-. . \ .. ^,. 
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my, and two and twenty years of age. 
The prosecutor, who had been robbed 
one eveiiing as he returned late from 
the alehouse, of the sum of three shil* 
lings, swore positively to his person. 
The character of the prisoner was such 
as has seldom been equalled. He had 
been ardent in the pursuit of intellec-' 
tual cultivation ; and was accustomed 
to draw his favourite amusement from 
the works of Virgil and Horace, The 
humbleness of his situation, combined 
with his ardour for literature, only served 
to give an inexpressible heightening 
to the interestingness of his character* 
He was plain and unaffected; he as- 
sumed nothing ; he was capable^ when 
occasion demanded it, of firmness, but, 
in his ordinary deportment, he seemed 
unarmed and unresisting, unsuspicious 
of guile in others, as he was totally 
free from guile in himself. His inte- 
grity M^us proverbially great. In one 
instance he had been intrusted by a 
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lady, to convey a sum of a thousand 
pounds, to a person at some miles 
distance : in another he was employed 
by a gentleman, during his absence, 
in the care of his house and furniture, 
to the value of at least five times that 
sum. His habits of thinking were 
strictly his own, full of justice, simpli- 
city, and wisdom. He from time to 
time earned money of his officers, by his 
peculiar excellence in furbishing arms ; 
but he declined offers that had been 
made him to become a serjeant or a cor- 
poral, saying, that he di£L not want 
money, and that in a new situation he 
should have less leisure for study. He 
was equally constant, in refusing presents 
that were offered him^ by persons who 
had been struck with his merit ; not that 
he was undler the influence of false deli- 
cacy and pride, but that he had no incli- 
nation to accept that, the want of which he 
did not feel to be an evil. This man 
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died i^hile I was in prison. I received 
his last breath^. 

The whole day I was obliged to spend 
in the company of these men, some of 
them having really committed the ac- 
tions laid to their charge, others whom 
their ill fortune had rendered the vic- 
tims of suspicion. The whole was a 
scene of misery, such as nothing short of 
actual observation can suggest to the 
mind. Some were noisy and obstrepe^ 
rous, endeavouring by a false bravery 
to keep at buy the remembrance of their 
condition ; while others, incapable even 
of this e&ovij had the torment of their 
thoughts aggravated, by the perpetual 
noise and confusion that prevailed around 

them. ^ In the faces of those who assumed 

^ *■ ■ ■■ . , . . . • . . 

the most courage you might trace the 
jTurrows of anxious care, and in the midist 
of their laboured hilarity dreadful ideas 

' *' A ttory extremely similar to this is to be found in 
:<b« Nwgate Calendar, Vol I^ p. 382. . 
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'^Pvould evier and anon intrude^ convulsing 
their features^ and working every line into 
iEtn expression of the keenest agony. To 
these men the sun brought no return of 
joy* Day after day rolled on, but their 
state was immutable. Existence Was to 
them a scene of invariable melancholy ; 
every moment was a moment of anguish; 
yet did they wish to prolong that mo- 
ment, fearful that the coming period 
would bring a severer fate. They thought 
of the past with insupportable repent- 
ance) each man contented to give his 
right hand, to have again the choice p* 
that peace and liberty, which he had un- 
thinkingly bartered away. We talk of 
instruments of torture ; Englishmen take 
credit to themselves for having banished 
the use of them from their happy shore ! 
Alas, he that has observed the secrets of 
a prison, well knows, that there is more 
torture in the lingering existence of a 
criminal, in the silent, intolerable minutes 
that he spends, than in the tangible louh 
sery of whipB ami iracks J 
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. Saeh were our dbjs; At 0iM|«8et XHir 
jailors appeared, and ordered each man 
to come away, and be locked into hi^ 
dungeon. It was a bitter aggravation of 
our fate, to be under the arbitrary con- 
trol of these fellows. They felt no man's 
sorrow; they were of alL men least ca- 
pable of any sort of feeling. Tbey had a 
barbarous and sullen pleasure, in issuing 
their detested mandates, and observing 
the mournful reluctance with which they 
wtere obeyed. Whatever they directed, 
a was in vain to expostulate ; fetters, and 
bread and water, were the sure conse- 
quences of resistance. Their tyranny had 
no other limit than their own caprice. 
To whom shall the unfortunate felon np* 
peal ? To what purpose complain, when 
his complaints are sure to be received 
with incredulity ? A tftle of mutiny and 
necessary precaution, is the unfailing re* 
fuge of the keeper, and this tale is an 
everlasting bar against redress. 

Our dungeons were cells, 7i feet by 
6i, below the surface of the ground^ 
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dftaip5 wjthoat window^ light or air^ ex^ 
cept from a few holes worked for that 
purpose^ in the door. In some of these 
mi^rable receptacles three persons were 
put to sleep together*. I was fortu- 
tunate enough to have one to myself. It 
was now the approach of winter. We 
were not allowed to have candles ; and, 
as I have already said, were thrust in 
here at sun-set, and not liberated till the 
returning day. This was our situation 
for fourteen or fifteen hours out of the 
four and twenty, I had never been ac- 
customed to sleep more than six or seven 
hours, and my inclination to sleep was 
now less than ever. Thus was I re- 
duced to spend half my day in this 
dreary abode and in. complete darkness. 
This was no trifling aggravation of my 
lot. 

Among my melancholy reflections I 
tasked my memory, and counted over 
Ih^ doors, the locks, the bolts, th^ 

* Se» Boward on Prisons. 
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chains, the massy walls and grated win- 
dows, that were between me and liberty ' 
These, said I, are the engines that ty- 
ranny siU down in cold and serious me* 
ditation to invent. This is the empire 
that man exercises over man. Thus is 
a being, formed to expatiate, to act, to 
0mile and enjoy, restricted and benumb- 
ed. How great must be his depravity or 
heedlessness, who vindicates this scheme 
for changing health and gaiety and se- 
renity, into the wanness of a dungeon, 
and. the deep furrows of agony and de^ 
apair ! 

Thank God, exclaims the En^ish- 
man, we have no Bastile ! Thank God, 
with us no man can be punished with- 
out a crime ! Unthinking wretch J Js 
that a country of liberty, where thou- 
sands languish in dungeons and fetters ? 
Go, go, ignorant fool ! and visit the 
neenes of our prisons ! witness their un- 
tmholeaomeness, thejir filth, the tyranny of 
their governors, the niisery of their in-^ 
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mates ! . After that, show me the man 
shameless enough to triumph, and say, 
Kngiand has no Bastile! Is there any 
charge so frivolous, upon which men are 
not consigned to those detested abodes ? 
Is there any villainy that is not practised 
by justices and prosecutors? But against 
all this, perhaps you have been told» 
there is redress. Yes, a redress, that 
it is the consummation of insult so much 
as to name ? Where shall the poor 
wretch reduced to the last despair, and 
to whom acquittal perhaps comes just 
time enough to save him from perishing, 
— ^where shall this man find leisure, and 
much less money, to fee counsel and of- 
ficers, and purchase the tedious, dear- 
bought remedy of the law ? No, he is 
too happy to leave his dungeon and the 
memory of his dungeon behind l;iim; 
and the same tyranny and wanton op- 
pression become the inheritance of hi» 
successor. 
For myself, I looked round upon mv 
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walls, and forward upon the premature 
death I had too much reason to expect ; 
1 consulted my own heart that whispered 
nothing but innocence ; and I said, This 
I is society. This is the object, the dis- 
I tribution of justice^ which is the end of 
human reason. For this sages have 
toiled, and the midnight oil has been 
wasted. This ! 

The reader will forgive this digression 
from the immediate subject of my story. 
If it should be said, these are general re- 
marks; let it be remembered that they 
are the dear-bought result of experi^ 
ence. It is from the fulness of a burst- 
ing . heart that reproach thus flows to 
my pen. These are not the declama^ 
tions of a man desirous to be eloquent. 
I have felt the iron of slavery grating 
upon my soul. 

I believed that misery, more pure than 
that wjiich I now endured, had never 
fallen to the lot of a human being, I 
recollected With astonishment my puerile 



^ 
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togerhess, to be brought to the test^ and 
have my innocence examined. I execra- 
ted it^ as the vilest and most insufferable 
pedantry. I exclaimed in the bitterness of 
my heart, Of what value is a fair fame ? 
It is the jewel of men formed to be amused 
with baubles. Without it, I might have 
had serenity of heart and cheerfulness 
of occupation, peace and liberty ; why 
should I consign my happiness to other 
men's arbitration ? But, if a fair fame 
were of the most inexpressible value, is 
this the method which common sense 
would prescribe to retrieve it ? The lan- 
guage which these institutions hold out 
to the unfortunate is, Come, and be shut 
out from^the light of day, be the asso- 
ciate of those whom society has. marked 
out for her abhorrence, be the slave of 
jailors, be loaded with fetters ; thus shall 
you be cleared from every unworthy 
aspersion^ and restored to reputation and 
honour ! This is the consolation she af- 
foitU^ to those whom malignity or folly, 
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JNivate pique or unfimnded positiTeness, 
haye^ * without the sqptall^t foundatioo^ 
loaded with calumny. For myself I lek 
mj own innocence, and I soon fimnd 
upon enquiry, that three fourths of tiiose 
who are regularly subjected to a similar 
treatment^ are persons, whom, even with 
all the superciliousness and precifMtatioii 
of our courts of justice^ no evidence can 
be found sufficient to convict. How 
slender then, must be that man's portion 
of information and disciemment, who is 
willing to commit his character and wel- 
fare lo such guardianship ! 

But my case was even worse than this. 
I intimately felt that a trial, such as our 
institutions have hitherto been able to 
make it^ is only the worthy sequel of 
such a beginning. What chance had I, 
after the purgation I was now suffering, 
tiiat I should come out acquitted at last? 
What probability was there that the trial 
I had endured in the house of Mr: Falk« 
land, was not just as fair, as any tiiat 



ttiigbt be e:^pected to follow ? No, I an- 
ticipated my own condemnation. 

Thus was I cat off for ever, from all 
that existence has to bestow, from all 
the high hopes I had so often conceived, 
from all the future excellence my soul 
so much delighted to imagine, to spend 
a few weeks in a miserable prison, aud 
then to perish by the hand of the pub- 
lic executioner. No language can do 
justice to the indignant and soul-sicken- 
ing loathing that these ideas excited. 
My resentment was not restricted to my 
prosecutor, but extended itself to the 
whole machine of society. I could ne* 
ver believe that all this was the fair re- 
sult of institutions inseparable from the 
general good. 1 regarded the whole 
human species, as so many hangmen and 
torturers. I . considered them as confe- 
derated to tear me to pieces ; and this 
wide scene of inexorable persecution, in- 
flicted upon me inexpressible agony. 
I looked on this * side and on that ; I 
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was innocent ; I had a right to expect 
assistance ; but every heart was steeled 
against me ; every hand was ready to 
lend its force to make my ruin secure.^ 
No man that has not felt, in his own 
most momentous concerns, justice, eter-^ 
nal truth, unalterable equity engaged in 
his behalf, and on the other side brute 
for<^^, impenetrable obstinacy and un« 
feeling insolence, can imagine the sensa- 
tions that then passed through my mind.; 
I saw treachery triumphant and enthron- 
ed ; I saw the sinews of innocence crum- 
bled into dust, - by the gripe of almighty 
guilt. 

What relief had I from these sensa- 
tions ? Was it relief, that I spent the day 
in the midst of profligacy and execra- 
tions, that I saw reflected from every 
countenance agonies only inferior to my 
own ? He that would form a lively idea' 
of the regions of the damned, needed 
only to witness for six hours, a scene to 
which Xwas confined for many months. 
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Not for one hour could I withdraw my- 
self from this complexity of horrors, or 
take refuge in the calmness of medita- 
tion. Air, exercise, series, contrast, 
those grand enliveners of the human 
frame, I was for ever debarred from, by 
the inexorable tyranny under which 1 was 
fallen. Nor did I find the solitude of 
ray nightly dungeon less insupportable. 
Its only furniture was the straw that 
served me for my repose. It was nar- 
row, damp and unwholesome. The 
slumbers of a mind, wearied, like mine, 
with the most detestable uniformity, to 
whom neither amusement nor occupa- 
tion ever offered themselves to beguile 
the painful hours, were short, disturbed 
and unrefreshing. My sleeping, still 
more than my waking thoughts, were 
full of perplexity, deformity and disor- 
der. To these slumbers, succeeded the 
hours which, by the regulations of our 
prison^ I was obliged, though awake, to 
spend 4o solitary and cheerless darkneM. 
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Here I had neither books, nor pens, nor 
any thing upon which to engage my kU 
tension ; all was a sightless blank. How 
was a mind, active and indefatigable like 
mine, to endure this misery ? I could not 
sink it in lethargy ; I could not forget my 
woes ; they haimted me with uninter- 
mitted and demoniac malice. Cruel, in- 
exorable policy of human affairs^ that 
condemns a man to torture like this ; that 
sanctions it, and knows not what is done 
under its sanction ; that is too supine and 
unfeeling, to enquire into these petty de- 
tails ; that calls this, the ordeal of inno- 
cence, and the protector, of freedom 1 A 
thousiand times I could have dashed my 
brains against the walls of my dungeon ; 
a thousand times I longed for death, and 
wished, with inexpressible ardour, for an 
end to what I suffered ; a thousand times 
I meditated suicide, and ruminated, in the 
bitterness of my soul, upon the different 
means of escaping from the load of ex- 
istence. What had 1 to do withvlife ? I 
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had seen enough to make me regard it 
with detestation. Why should I wait the 
lingering process of legal despotism, and 
not dare so much as to die, but when and 
how its instruments decreed ? StiU some 
inexplicable suggestion withheld tny 
hand. I clung with desperate fondness 
to this shadow of existence^ its mysterious 
attractions, and its hopeless prospects. 



t • 
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CHAP. XII. 

* •' \ 

Such were the reflections thtft haunted 
the first days of my imprisonment, in 
consequence of which they were spent in 
perpetual anguish. But, affcer a time, 
nature, wearied with distress, would no 
longer stoop to the burthen ; thought, 
which is incessantly varying, introduced 
a series of reflections totally diflerent. 

My fortitude revived. 1 had always 
been accustomed to cheerfulness, good- 
humour and serenity, and this habit now 
returned to visit me, at the bottom of 
my dungeon* No sooner did my con- 
templations take this turn, than I saw 
the reasonableness and possibility of tran- 
quillity and peace, and my mind whis- 
pered to me the propriety of showing, 
in this forlorn condition, that I wasHsu- 
perior to all my persecutors. Bkwed 
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state of innocence and self-approbation ! 
The sunshine of conscious integrity pierced 
through all the barriers of my cellj and 
spoke ten thousand times more joy to my 
hearty than the accumulated splendours of 
nature- anfd art can communicate to the 
slaves of vice. 

I found out the secret of employing my 
mind. I said, I am shut up for half the 
day in total darkness, without any external 
source of amusement ; the other half I 
spend in the midst of noise, turbulence, 
and confusion. What then ? Can 1 not 
draw amusement from the stores of my 
own mind ? Is it not freighted with vari- 
ous knowledge ? Have I not been em- 
ployed from my infancy, in gratifying an 
insatiable curiosity ? When should I de- 
rive benefit from these superior advan- 
tages, if not at present ? Accordingly I 
tasked the stores of my memory, and my 
powers of invention. I amused myself 
with recollecting the history of my lifq. 
Byflegrees.licsJled.to miod a number of 
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minute circumstances, which, but for this 
exercise, would have been for ever for- 
g<Aten. { repassed in my thoughts whole 
conversations, I recollected their subjects, 
their arrangement, their incidents, fre- 
quently their very words. I mused upon 
these ideas, till I was totally absorbed in 
thought. I repeated them, till my mind 
glowed with enthusiasm. 1 had my dif- 
ferent employments, fitted for the soli- 
tude of the night, in which I could giv^ 
full scope to the impulses of my mind, 
and for the uproar of the day, in wliic^ m y 
chief object was, to be insensible to the 
disorder with which I was surrounded. 

By degrees I xjuitted my own story, 
and employed myself in imaginary ad- 
v^tures. 1 figured to inysdf every situ- 
atiim in which I could be placed, and 
conceived the cdndnct to be observed in 
eapch. l%us scenes of insult and danger, 
c^'tenderness and oppression, became fa- 
miliar to me. In fancy I often passed the 
aviNM hour of dissohring nature. In Mine 
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of my feveries I boiled with .impetiiQus 
indignation, and in others patiently col- 
lected the vilMle force of my mind for 
same fearful encounter. I cultivated the 
powers ofacaXory suited to these different 
states, and inaproved more in eloquence 
in the solitude of my dungeon, than per<^ 
haps I should have dope in the busiest 
and most crowded scenes. 

At length I proceeded to as regular a 
disposition of my time, as the man in his 
study who passes from mathematics t^ 
poetry, and from poetry to the Jaw. of na- 
tions, in the different parts of each single 
day ; and 1 as seldom infringed upon my 
plan. Nor were my subj^ects of disquisi- 
tion less nume^^us than his. I went over, 
by the' assistance of memory only, a xxin- 
^iderable part of Euclid duiing my CPn- 
tinem^(it^ and revived, day after day,, ,die 
series .of &cts and incidents ia some of the 
most ^celebrated historians. 1 becaiO/e my- 
*sdif a poet ;^ and^ while I jdescribed the wn- 
time^s^ choirisbad b||jthe ^leiv of oabimi 

L 2 
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objects, recorded the characters aad pas- 
sioBs of men, and part(K)k with a burning 
zeal in. the generosity of their determina- 
tions, I eluded the squalid solitude of my^ 
dungeon, and wandered in idea through 
all the varieties cf human society. I easily 
found expedients, such as the mind seems 
always to require, and which books and 
pens supply to the man at large, to record 
from time to time the progress that had 
been made. 

While I was thus employed, I reflected 
with exultation, upon the degree in which 
man is independent of the smiles and 
frowns of fortune. I was beyond her 
reach, for I could fall no lower. To an 
ordinary eye I might seem destitute and 
miserable, but in reality I wanted for no-* 
thing. My fare was coarse ; but I was in 
health. My dungeon was noisome ; but 
I felt no inconvenience. 1 was shut up 
from the usual means of exercise and air ; 
but I found the method of exercising my^ 
self even to perspiration in my. dungeoii.. 
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.1 had "DO power of withdrawing my per- 
son from a disgustful society^ in the most 
cheerful and valuable part of the day ; but 
I soon brought to perfection the art of 
-withdrawing my thoughts, and saw and 
-heard the people about me, for just as 
shcMTt a time, and as seldom, as I pleased. 

Such is man in himself considered ; so | 
rsimple his nature ; so few his wants. How 
different from the man of artificial society ! I 
Palaces are built for his reception, a thou-> "~ 
«and vehicles provided for his exercise, 
^provinces are ransacked for the gratifica- 
?£ion of his appetite, and the whole world 
traversed to supply him with apparel and 
.furniture. Thus vast is his expenditure, 
and the purchase slavery. He is depen- 
dent on a thousand accidents for tranquil- 
lity and health, and his body and soul are 
at the devotion of whoever will satisfy his 
imperious cravings. 

In addition to the disadvantages of my 
present situation, I was reserved for an 
ignominious death. What then ? Every 
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man must die. No man kmms hoW Mom 
It smri^ly is not wOrs(i to enoountet tile 
king of terrors^ in h6aitb> and withieir.e?y 
advantage for the collection of fortitude, 
than to encounter him, alread^r half sab- 
du<^ by sickness and snfSsring.^ I was 
liesolved at least fuUy to posa^as the days 
I had to live, and this is peculiarly in the 
poWer of the man who pres^vea hist health 
to the last moment of his existentev Why 
sfaoitid I suffer my mind to be inyaded by 
uBityailing regrets ? Byery Sentiment of 
YBiiity, or rather of indep^adence and 
jui^ice within me, instigated me to say fo 
my persecutor. You may cut off my exiat- 
ence, but you cannot distm'b my seitonity. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

In the midst of these reflections another 
thought, which had not before struck me^ 
Occurred to my mind. I exult, said I, 
and reasonably, over the impotence of my 
persecutor. Is not that impotence greater 
than I have yet imagined ? I say, he may 
cut off my existence, but cannot disturb 
my serenity. It is triie : my mind^ the 
clearness of my spirit, tl)e firmness of my 
temper are beyond his reach ; is not my 
life equally so, if I please? What are 
the material obstacles, that man never 
subdued ? What is the undertaking so 
arduous, that by some has not been ac- 
complished? And, if by others, why 
not by me ? Had they stronger motives 
tbani? Was existence more variously 
eltdeared to them, or had thisy more nu- 
fiHerow method^ by which to animate 
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and adorn it ; many of those who have 
exerted most perseverance and intrejn-* 
dity, were obviously my inferiors in that 
respect. Why should not I be as daring 
as they? Adamant and steel have a 
ductility like water, to a mind sufficiently 
bold and c<mtemplative. The mind is 
master of itself; and is endowed with 
powers that might enable it to laugh at 
the tyrant's vigilance. I passed and re- 
passed these ideas in my mind ; and, 
heated with the contemplation, I said, 
No, I will not die I 

My reading, in early youth, had tie^n 
extremely miscellaneous. I had read of 
housebreakers, to whom locks and bo^s 
were a jest, and who, vain of their art, 
exhibited the experiment .of entering :a 
house the most strongly barricaded, widi 
as little noise, and almost as little trou-^ 
ble, as other men would lift up a lateh; 
There is nothing sa interesting to tiU^ 
juvenile mind, as the wonderful ; there 
is najx^wer that it so eagerly covets, 
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that 01^ astonishiDg spectators by its mi- 
raculous exertions. Mind appeared, to 
my untutored reflections, vague, airy, and 
unfettered) the susceptible perceiver of 
Teasons, but never intended by nature to 
be the slave of force. Why should it 
be in the power of man, to overtake and 
hold me by violence ? Why, when I choose 
to withdraw myself, should I not.be 
capable of eluding the most vigilant 
search? These limbs, and this trunk, are 

a cumbrous and unfortunate load for 

• 

the power of thinking to drag along 
with it; but why should not the power 
of thinking be able to lighten the load, 
till it shall be no longer felt ? — ^These 
e arly modes of reflection, were by no 
means indifferent to my present in- 
quiries. 

Our next-door neighbour at iny fa- 
ther's house had been a carpenter; .Frei^ 
from the sort of reading I have mention- 
-ed, r was eager to exanaine his tools, 
their powers And 4heir uses; Tlmim- 
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pihttir ^^rtis ft tokn of i^rofig.tuoid "vigorfiim^ 

ttjind; imd^ his ikcukies having Imw 

dli6% Cofifiaed to the lange of his pro-^ 

fesisi^, ^ was iertile in ex^erimento 

ahd ittgliiiiouB in reasoning upon tbese 

paitidalteir topics, i therefore ohtatned 

!RrWn lrite^«misiden^le satisfaction ; <aiul, 

WJ hiind bdng set in aistion, I soBi!Stifiio& 

^en iYnprdted upoa ^ate Mats faei iumish- 

^A. His c^onversation i^as partiddarly 

%lg;re«llble to me ; I at first worked .with 

tilm 'SOtnelimes for my amuseflnsttt^ ^and 

Afkefwaids oocasJNMially for a sbast twke 

^ his jmittieynmk. I vvas cimstili#w« 

Idly vigortwis ; and, by the ^ap^vitWie 

tteis attaiixedy I ^d^ to the abstract, 

possessiofi of power, the >skiU of fap- 

^lying it/^hen I pleased, in ;siich arown- 

ner^ as that no part should be in^ci^ot. 

It ^is in stmn^ but (no uncommon 

fftMtire in -the hmnan maind, (tiiat lhe 

-i^ "Vefsotf roe of vvhich^ iwe skwul m 

gl^t^t ni»d 4n a evitioal ^sitjuation, 

Ihoujsb already aooomttbted^^iliniisrjie 
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1b|F^^|>iieoediiig' indnatoir, fails to present 
iteolfi at the time wheoit should be caUed 
into aotioQ. Thus my mind held parsed 
Ihrougib two very different stages since 
v^ imprisooment, before this means 
of f liberation suggested itself. My fa- 
eoities were overwhelmed in the first 
instance, and raised to a pitch of enthu- 
siasm in the second, while in botii I took 
it fm granted, in a manner, that J must 
ipassi^ely submit to the gpod pleasure ^ of 
my persecutors. 

During the period in which my mind 
had been thus undecided, and when I had 
been little m<^Pe than a month in du- 
rance^ the assi^^es, which were held twice 
a year tin the townin whidi I was a pri- 
soner, came on. Upon thiii. occasion idy 
case was uQt brought forward/ but wais 
suflKired to stand over six months longer. 
It wQuldMYe beenjust the.sttiaie, if I had 
had as strong reason (to expect acquittal^ 
aSill^ ciimiif iotioiu If I ihad beea '^^ 
pr^ndedi ttpouithetaciirir JriyolQ^ rea-* 



sons. upon whichany jurticeof thepeMie 
ever thought proper to commit a nftfa^ 
beggar for trial, I must still have v^ited 
about two hundred and seventeen da^d^ 
before my innocence could be cleared. 
So imperfect are the effects of the boas^** 
ed laws of a country, whose legislat<H*6 
hold their assembly from four to six 
months in every year! I could never 
discover with certainty, -whether thistle^ 
lay were owing to any interference oft 
the part of my prosecutor, or whether it 
fell out in the regular administration of 
justice, which is too solemn and dignified 
to accommodate itself to^llie rights or be- 
nefit of an insignificant individual. ' 

But this was not the only incident that 
occurred to me during my confinements 
for which I could find no satisfactory so- 
lution. It was nearly at the same time,- 
that the keeper began to alter his beha- 
viour to me. He sent for me one inom- 
ing into the part of the building which^ 
was: appropriated for his own use, and/ 



iiftemMHi&e:he8itaiioD, told m^ be was sorry 
^my, 1 accommodations bad been so indif- 
ferent, and asked whether I should like 
to have a chamber in his family? I was 
struc^k with the unexpectedness of this 
question, and desired to know whether 
any body had employed him to ask it. 
No, he replied ; but, now the assizes were 
over, he had fewer felons on his hands, 
and more time to look about him : He 
believed I was a good. kind of a young 
man ; and he had taken a sort of a lik-- 
ing to me. I fixed my eye upon his 
countenance as he said this. I could 
discover none ^f : the usual symptoms of 
kindness ; he appeared to me to be act;^ 
ing a part, unnatural, and that sat with 
awkwardness upon him. He went on 
however to offer me the liberty of eating 
at his table, which, if I chose it, he said 
would make no difference to him^ and 
he should not think of charging me any 
thing for it. He had always indeed as 
much upon his hands as one persouitsould 
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Beatt^; but liis^ vfi^ and fai« cbmgiifaer 
Feggy woald be woandily pleased to hear 
'a person of learning talk, as he under- 
stood I vras ; and perhaps I might nc^ 
fed myself opleasfuotly circumstanced in 
their company. 

I reflected on this proposal^ e»d bad 
littk doubt, notwithstanding what the 
keeper had affirmed to the contrary, that 
it did not proceed from any spontaneous 
humanity in him^ but that 1^ had, to 
speak the langpage of persoi^ of his cast, 
good reasons for what he did. I bufliied 
myself in conjectures^ as to who could 
be the author of this sort of indulgence 
and attention. The two most likely 
persons were Mn Falkland and Mr. Fo- 
rests. The latter I knew to be a man 
austere and inexorable towtords those 
whom he deemed vicious. JHe piqued 
himself upon being insensible to those 
softer emotions, which, he believed, an- 
swered noj other purpose than to ^seduce 
u& frwif our duty, Mr. -^aUcland^on the 



contrat^ wms a roan of tbe?9^6«toirt s^^nm- 
bility ; hence arose bis pleasures aadj;)i^ 
paiM) feia^virtues and, bis vicc^. Xhwigll;^ 
be I'ware.tbe bitterest apemy to vfhoin 
I could pombly be eicpos^, and thoiigjii 
niP aentiineiits of huin^ity could divert 
i9r. cpntvol the bent of hipv mind^ I 
yet persuaded myaelf, that he W4aus 
more likely than bis Jkinw^an, to visit 
tn idea the scene of iny dungepp, 
and to feel impelled to alleviate my 
^^ujfferiiigs. 

This conjeelture was by; no m^^s qal- 
culaied to serve as balm to my n^#d. 
My thoughts wfii^-fidl of imtation^aiQ^^ 
my ^persecutor. How coidd I think kind- 
ly of a man, in competition with the 
igmtification^of whose ruling passijoa my 
^ood name or my lUe was deem^d of 
no oonsideratioa? I saw him crushu^ 
the ittie^ >aad. bringing ithe other iQjtojj/^- 
pardy/ with; a quietness and cpotppfui^e 
oa^ his {part that loould Aot,r69<^|l^t withr 
oat hwror. I hiM^r nf4 Jwhcit .jpv^ i|)js 
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plsM respecting me, I knew not whe^ 
ther he troubled himself so much as to 
form a barren wish, for the preservation 
of oneswhose future prospects he had so 
iniquitously tarnished. I had hitherto 
been silent as to my principal topic of re* 
crimination. But I was by no means 
certain^ that I should consent to go out 
of the world ip silence, the victim of this 
man's obduracy and art. In. every view 
I felt my heart ulcerated with a sense of 
his injustice ; and my very soul spurned 
these pitiful indulgences, at a time that he 
was grinding me into dust with the in^- 
exorableness of his vengeance. 

I was influenced by these sentiments 
in my reply to the jailor ; and I found 
a secret pleasure in pronouncing them 
in all their bitterness. I viewed him 
with a sarcastic smile, and ^ said, I was 
glad to find him of a sudden become so 
humane : I was not however without 
some penetration as to the humanity of a 
jailor, and could gdess at the circum- 
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stancesr by which it was produced. But 
he might tell his employer that >his cares 
were fruitless ; I would accept no fa- 
vours : from a man that held a halter 
about my neck, and had courage enough* 
to endure the worst both in time to come 
and now. — ^The jailor looked at me with 
astonishment, and turning upon his heel, 
exclaimed, Well done my cock ! You 
have not had your learning for nothing, 
I see^ You are set upon not dying 
dunghil. But that is to come, lad ; you 
had better by half keep your courage till 
you shall find it wanted. 

The assizes, which passed over without 
iiyfluedce .fo me, produced a great revolu- 
tion among my fellow prisoners. I lived 
long enough in the jail (o witness a ge- 
neral mutation of its inhabitants. One 
of the housebreakers (the rival of the 
duke of Bedford), and the coiner, were 
hanged. Two more were cast for trans-« 
portatron, and ^e rest acquitted. The 
transports remained with ud ; and, though 
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M^ere mutual victims without bitternesi^i 
and delighted to believe that the time 
would come, when the possibility of sudi 
intolerable oppression would be extirpa* 
ted. But thiS) be said, was a haj^neaa 
reserved for posterity ; it was too late 
for us to reap the benefit of it. It was 
some consolation to him, that he could 
not tell the period in his past life, which 
the best judgment of which he was ca- 
pable would teach him to spend better. 
He could say, with as much reason as 
most men, he had discharged his duty, 
dut he foresaw that he should not sur-i 
vive his present calamity. This was his 
prediction, while yet in health* He 
might be said, in a certain sense, to have 
a broken heart. But, if that phrase were 
in any way applicable to him^ sure Jiever 
was despair more calm, more full of re- 
signation and serenity. 

At no time in the whole course of my 
adventures, was I exposed to a shock 
more severe, than I received from this^ 
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man's death. The circumstances of his 
fate presented themselves to my mind- 
in their full complication of iniquity. 
From him and the execrations with 
which I loaded the government that 
could be the instrument of his tragedy, 
I turned to myself. I beheld the cata- 
tastrophe of Brightwel with envy. A thou- 
sand times I longed that my corse had 
lain in death, instead of his. I was 
only reserved, as I persuaded myself, 
for unutterable woe. In a few days he 
would have been acquitted, his liberty, 
his reputation restored; mankind per- 
haps, struck with the injustice he had 
suffered, would have shown themselves 
eager to balance his misfortunes, and ob- 
literate his disgrace. But this man died ; 
and I remained alive ! I, who, though 
not less wrongfully treated than he, had 
no hope of reparation, must be marked 
as long as I lived for a villain, and in my 
death probably held up to the scorn and 
detestatioii of my species ! \ ',^.1 
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Such were some of the immedil^te re- 
flections, which the fate of thi3 nofortu^- 
nate martyr produced in my mind. . Yet 
my intercourse with Brightwel was not 
in the review without its portion of com- 
fort. I said, This man has seen through 
the veil of calumny that overshades me ; 
he has understood, and has loved me. 
Why should I despair ? May I not meet 
hereafter with men ingenuous like him, 
who shall do me justice, and sympa- 
thise with my calamity ? With tiuA con- . 
solation I will be satisfied. I wiU rest in 
the arms of friend^ip, and foi^t the ma- 
lignity of the world. Henceforth I will 
be contented with tranquil obscurity, \^b 
the cultivation of sentiment, and wisdom, 
and the exercise of benevoleiice witiiia a 
narrow circle. It "wm thus that my mind 
became excited to the project I washout 
to undertake. 

I had no sooner meditated the idea of 
an escape^ than I delierinined upon the 
following method of ^^facilitating the pre«^ 
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paratipns for it. [ undertook to ingra- 
tiate myself with my keeper. In the 
world I have generally found such per- 
sons as had been acquainted with the 
outline of my story^ regarding me with 
a sort of loathing and abhorrence, which 
made them avoid me with as much care 
as if I had been spotted with the plague, 
The idea of my having first robbed my 
patron, and then endeavouring to clear 
myself by charging him with suborna- 
tion against me, placed me in a class dis- 
tinct from, and infinitely more guilty 
than that of common felons. But this 
man was too good a master of his pro- 
fession^ to entertain aversion against afeU 
low creature upon that score. He con- 
sidered the persons committed to his 
custody, merely as so many hum^ua bodies, 
for whdm he was responsible that they 
should be forthcoming in time and 
place ; and the difference of innocence 
and gnilt he look^ down upon as an 
affair beneath his att^i|tion. I bad not 
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therefore the prejudices to encounter in 
recommending myself to him, that I 
have found so peculiarly obstinate ih 
other cases. Add to which, the same 
motive, whatever it was, that had made 
him so profuse in his offers a little before^ 
had probably its influence oti the present 
occasion. 

I informed him of my skill in the pro- 
fession of a joiner, and oflered to make 
him half a dozen handsome chairs, if 
he w^ould facilitate my obtaining the 
tools necessary for carrying on my pro- 
fession in my present confinement ; for, 
without his consent previously obtained, 
it would have been in vain for me to 
expect that T could quietly exert an in- 
dustry of this kind, even if my exist- 
ance had depended upon it. He looked 
at me first, as asking himself what he was 
to understand by this novel proposal; 
and then, his countenance most gracious- 
ly relaxing, said, he was glad I was come 
off a little of my high fiotions and my 
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buckram, and he would see what he 
could do. Two days after he signified 
his compliance. He said that, as to the 
matter of the present I had offered him, 
lie thought nothing of that, I might do 
aslpleased in it; but I might depend 
upon every civility from him that he 
could show with safety to himself, if so 
be as, when he was civile I did not offer 
a second time for to snap and take him up 
short. 

Having thus gained my preliminary, 
I gradually accumulated tools of various 
sorts, gimlets, piercers, chisels, et cetera. 
I immediately set myself to work. The 
nights were long, and the sordid eager- 
ness of my keeper, notwithstanding 
his ostentatious generosity, was great ; I 
therefore petitioned for, and was indulged 
with, a bit of candle, that I might amuse 
myself for an hour or two with my work 
after I was locked up in my dungeon. 
I. did not however by any^means apply 
constantly to . the work I had under- 

VOL. II. M 
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taken, and my jailor betrayed varkMis 
tokens of impatience. ^. Perhaps he was 
afraid ^ I should^ not have jGlnisbed it, be- 
fore I was hanged. I however insisted 
upon working at my leisure as I pleaded, 
and this he did not venture ezpresusly 
to dispute. In addition to the advan- 
tages thus obtained, I produced secretly 
from miss i Peg^y,' who now and tiieii 
eame into the jail to make her observa^i- 
tions of the prisoners, and who seemed 
to have conceived some partiality for 
my person, the implement of an iron 

CrOW.-^ ''.'■ ■•■■'■' ••> , iO^'j;? .' i ..! ; V 

In these proceedings it is easy to trace 
the vice alid dupiicity th^ must be ex- 
pected to grow out of ii^ustice. I know 
not "whether^my readers wili pa^rdcm. the 
sinisterradvMitage i ektracted frraa tlie 
mysteri6iis eonoessions of* iny keeper. 
But I must acknowledge my weakness 
ijs that tespect; I am writing my idven-T 
tnlreSy and not my apolo^; andrl ^was 
not prepared i to maintein ih» wavaried. 
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sincerity of my manners, at the expence 
of a speedy dose of my existence. 

My plan was now digested. I be- 
lieved that, by means of the crow, 1 could 
easily^ and without much noise, force the 
door of my dungeon from its hinges, or, 
if not, that I could in case of necessity, 
out away the lock. This door led into a 
narrow passage, bounded on one side 
by the. range of dungeons, and on the 
other by the jailor's and turnkeys' apart- 
ments, through which was the usual en- 
trance from the street. This outlet I 
dared not attempt, for fear of disturbing 
the persons close to whose very door I 
should in that case have found it neces- 
sary to pass* I determined therefore 
Mpon another door at the further end of 
the passage, which was well barricaded, 
and which led to a sort of a garden in 
the occupation of the keeper. This 
gatd^i I had never entered, but I had 
bad an opportunity of observing it from 
t^b^v wiodow of the felons' dajr-room, 

M 2 
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.which looked that way, the room itself 
being immediately over the range of dun- 
geons. I perceived that it was bounded 
by a wall of con iderable height, which 1 
was told by my fellow prisoners was the 
extremity of the jail on that side^ and be- 
yond which was a back-lane of some 
leno:th that terminated in the skirts of the 
town. Uporf an accurate observation, 
and much reflection upon the subject, I 
found I should be able, if once I got into 
the garden, with my gimlets and piercers 
inserted at proper distances to make a sort 
of ladder, by means of which I could 
clear the wall, and once more take pos- 
session of the sweets of liberty. I pre- 
ferred this wall to that which immediate'* 
ly skirted my dungeon, on the otheriside 
of which was a populous streets 

I suffered about two days to elapse 
from the period at which I had through- 
ly digested my project, and then in the 
very middle of the night began to 'set 
about ito execution. .The: first dow wa» 
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'ftttendedwith considerable difficulty, bat 
at length this obstacle was happily re- 
moved. The second door was fastened 
on the inside. I was therefore able with 
perfect ease to push back the bolts. But 
the lock, which of course was depended 
upon for the principal security, and was 
therefore strong, was double shot, and 
the key taken away. I endeavoured 
with my chisel to force back the bolt 
of the lock, but to no purpose. I then 
unscrewed the box of the lock ; and that 
being taken away, the door was no longer 
opposed to my wishes. 

Thus far I had proceeded with the 
happiest success, but close on the other 
side of the door there was a kennel with 
a large mastiff dog, of which I had not the 
smallest previous knowledge. Though 
I stepped alonor in the most careful man- 
ner, this animal was disturbed, and be- 
gan to bark. I was extremely discon- 
certed,, but immediately applied myself 
to soothe the animal, in which I present- 
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ly succeeded. I then returned along thf 
passage to listen whether any body ha^ 
been disturbed by the noise of the dotg; 
resolved, if that were the case, that I 
would return to my dungeon, and endea^ 
vour to replace every thing in its former 
state. But the whole appeared perfectly 
quiet, and I was encouraged to proceed 
in my operation. 

I now got to the wall, and had nearly 
gained half the ascent, when I heard a 
voice at the garden-door, crying. Hol- 
loa! who is there? who opened the 
door ? The man received no answer, and 
the night was too dark for him to dis- 
tinguish objects at any distance. He 
therefore returned, as I judged, into the 
house for a . light. Meantime the dog, 
understanding the key in which these in- 
terrogations were uttered, began barking 
again more violently than ever. I bad 
now no possibility of retreat, and I was 
not without hopes that I might yet ac- 
complish my object, and clear the wall. 
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Meanwhile a second man came out, while 
the other was getting his lantern, and 
by the time I had got to the top of the 
wall was able to perceive me. He imme- 
diately set up a shout, and threw a large 
stone which grazed me in its flight. 
Alarmed at my situation, I was obliged 
to descend on the pther. side without tak- 
ing the necessary precautions, and in my 
fall nearly di^Iocat^ my ancle. 

There was a door iUithe wall, of which 
I wvs not previously apprised; and, this 
being opened, the two men with the 
lantern were on the oUier side in an 
instant. They had then nothing to do 
bnt to run along ^Uie lane to the place 
from which I bad descended. I endea- 
voured . to rise : afber my.falt, but the 
p9iiQ >vas so intense^tthatl was scarcely 
i^bje to stand,.. and, aftev having limped 
a f^wpace^, J twifeAed my £x)t under me, 
flpdjfeU^ down a^^m « I had mow no re- 
:iaedy, and quietly suffered myaelf to be 
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I was conducted to the keeper's rootti 
for that night, and the two men sat up 
with me. I was accosted with many in- 
terrogatories, to which I gave little an- 
swer but complained of the hurt in my 
leg. To this I could obtain no reply ex- 
cept, Curse you, my lad ! if that be all, we 
will give you some ointment for that ; we 
will anoint it with a little cold iron. They 
were indeed excessively sulky with me, 
for having broken their night's rest, and 
given them all this trouble. In the morn- 
ing they were as good as their .word, fixii^ 
a pair of fetters upon both my legs,;regard- 
less of the cmcle which was now swells 
to a considerable size, and then fBtstening 
me, With a padlock^ to a staple in the floor 
of my dungeon. I expostulated wjth 
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Warmth upon this treatment/ and told 
them, that I was a man upon /whom the 
law as yet had passed no censure, and 
.who therefore, in the eye of the law, 
was innocent But they bid me keep 
such fudge for people who knew no 
better ; they knew what they did, and 
.would answer it tp any coqrt in Eng- 
land. 

The pain of the fetter was intolerable. 
1 endeavoured in various ways to relieve 
it, and even privily to free my leg ; but 
the more it was swelled, the more was 
this rendered impossible. I then re- 
«iolved to bear it with patience : still, the 
longer it continued, the worse it grew. 
After two days and two nights, I intreat- 
ed the turnkey to go, and ask the sur- 
geon who usually attended the prison, to 
look at it, for, if it continued longer as 
itwas^I was convinced it would mor- 
tify. But he glared surlily at me, arid 
said, Damn my blood 1 I. should like to 
see that day. To die of a mortification, 
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is too good m end for such a rascal ^ At 

the time that he thus addressed me/ life 

whole mass of my blood was akeady 

fevered by the anguish I had undergone, 

niy patience was wholly exhausted, and 

I was silly enough to be irritated beyond 

bearing, by>his impertinence and vulga^ 

rity. Look you, Mr. Turnkey, said 1, 

there is one thing that such fellows a^s 

you are set over us for, and another 

thing that you are not. You are to 

take care we do not escape ; but it is no 

'■ part of your office to call us names and 

abuse us. If I were not chained to the 

floor^ you dare as well eat your fingers as 

use such language ; and, take my word 

for it, you shall yet live to repent of yoiir 

insolence. ^ 

J Whil^ I thus spoke, the man stared 

c.at me with astonishment. He was so 

little accustomed to such retorts, that, at 

first, he could scarcely believe his ears ; 

and^ such was the firmness of my man- 

. ner^thathe seemed to forget for a mo- 



iHi^pt that I w«^ not at Jarge« . ^But, as 
JlQon as b^ bad time to ^recollect . himself^ 
bQ idid not deiga to be; angry. His 
face relaxed into a snule of contempt, he 
<inapped his fingers at me, and, turning 
jUponhis heeV exclaimed, Well said^ my 
csQck! crow away I Have a care you do 
not burst ! and^ as he shut the door upon 
iHe^ mimicked the voice of the animal he 

Imentipned* 

: This rejoinder, brought me to myself 
in a moment, and shewed me the impo?- 
tence of the resentment I was expressing. 
But, though he thus put an end to the 
violence of my: speech, the torture of 
my. body continued as great as ever. I 
was .determined to change my mode of 
attack. The same turnkey returned in 
a few minutes ;* and^^ as /he . approached 
me, to put down ^ some food [he had 
brought, I slipped ;a shilling into his 
hands>sayii2^ at the name 'time, My good 
fdlow^ for God's sake, go to: the sur^ 
^geoh; I am sure you do not wish me 
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to perish for want of asisatance. - Tbe 
fettow put the shilling into his pockety 
looked hard at me> and then with one 
nod of his head^ and without uttering di 
single word, went away. The surgeon . 
presently after made his appearance ; and; 
finding the part in a high state of inftim-^ 
mation, ordered certain applications, and 
gave peremptory directions that the fetter 
should not be replaced upon that leg/till 
a cure had been effected* It^was a full 
month before the leg was perfectly heal'^^ 
ed, and made equally strong and flexible 
with the other. 

The ' condition in which I was now 
placed, was totally different from that 
which had preceded this attempt I was 
cWined all day in my dungeon, with 
no other mitigation, except that the door 
was regularly opened for a few hours in 
an afternoon, at which time some of the 
prisoners occasionally came and spoke^ to 
me, particularly one, who, though he 
could ill replace my benevolent ^ Brightwd, 



AVas not deficient in eiteellent qualities. 
This was no other than the individual 
whom Mr. Falkland had^ some mohdis 
before dismissed upon an accusation of 
inurder. His courage was gone^ his garb 
was squalid) and the comeliness andclear^ 
ness of his countenance was utterly oblite^ 
rated. He also was innocent, worthy, 
brave and benevolent He was, I be* 
lieve, afterwards acquitted, and turned 
loose, to wander a desolate and perturbed 
spectre through the world. My manual 
labours were now at an end ; my dungeon 
was searched every night, and every kind 
of tool carefully kept from me. The 
straw, which bad been hitherto allowed 
me, was removed^ under pretence that it 
was adapted for concealment ; "and the 
only conveniences with which I was in?- 
dulged, were a chair and a blanket. 
• A prospect of some alleviation in 119 
long time opened upon me ; but tfaii^ 
my usual ill-fortune rendered abortive^ 
The keeper once more made his. 
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aace» and vvitli; h|8 former comititu* 
tioa^l and ambiguous humanity, Jtl^ 
pretended to be surprised at my want qi 
levery aecommodation. He reprehended^ 
in strong termB^ my attempt to escape, 
and observed, that there must be an end 
'of civility from people 'm his situation^ if 
gmtlemen after aJl would not know when 
they were well It was necessary in cases 
the like of tliis, to let the law take its 
course/andit would be ridiculous in me 
to complain, if, after a regular trilil^ things 
vhould go hard with me. He was desirous 
df. being in. every respect myi fri^id/if I 
would let him.— In •: the midst of. this .cir- 
cumlocution and preamble, he was called 
away from me for something relating to 
the business of bis office. In the mean 
time I ruminated upon his overtures; and^ 
detesting as I did the source from which I 
conceived them ta flow, I could not help 
<Mflecting how far v i^ would be possible to 
Extract from them the means of escape. 
Btat my ilieditations in thiacase wore vaia 
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Tbe keeper retwned no more during the 
remainder of that day^ and, on the next^ 
wA incident occurred which put an end to 
alt expectations^^ frbm his kindness. 

An active mind, which has once been 
(breed into any; particular ^ train; can 
scarcely bepei^suaded to desert it as hope- 
lesar: * I had stoddied my chains, during 
llie extreme anguish that [ endured from 
the pressure of the fetter upon the ancle 
which had been sprained ; and. though, 
fronl the (dwelling and iBK^ute sensibility of 
the part, I had found all attempts at re* 
lief in that instance impracticable, I ob- 
tained, from the coolness of my investi- 
gation, another and apparently superior 
advantage. During the night, my dun- 
geon was in a complete state of dark- 
iaess y but, when the door was open, the 
case was : somewhat different. The pas^ 
Mge indeed into which it opened^ was so 
nar]i[)w/laad the lapposite: dead wall so 
i^r, that it was but a glimmering and 
m^ancholy light that entered: my spmU 
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ment, even at full noon, lind when thii 
door was at its widest isxtent But my 
eyes, after a practice of two or three 
weeks, accommodated themselves to thijsi 
circumstaDce, and I learned to distin- 
guish the minutest object One day> 
as I was alternately meditating and ex^ 
amining the objects around me^ I chanced 
to observe a nail trodden into the mud^ 
floor at no great distance from me. I 
immediately conceived the desire of pos-^ 
sessing myself of this implement ; but, for 
fear of surprise, people passing perpetu-^ 
ally to and fro, I contented myself, for 
the present, with remarking its situation 
so accurately, that I might easily find it 
again in the dark. Accordingly as soon 
as my door was shut^ I seized upon 
this new treasure, and, having contrived 
to fashion it to my purpose, found that I 
could unlock with it the padlock that 
fastened me to the staple in the floor. 
This I regarded as no inconsiderable ad^ 
vantage, separately from the use I might 



derive frbm it ia relation to my princi- 
pal object. My chain permitted me to 
move only about eighteen inches to the 
right or left;/ and, having borne this 
confinement for several weeks my very 
heart leaped at the pitiful consolat'on o^ 
being able to range without constraint, 
the miserable coop in which I was im- 
mured. This incident had occurred se- 
veral days previously to the last visit of 
my keeper. 

From this time it had been my con- 
stant practice, to liberate myself every 
night, and not to replace things in their 
former situation till [ awoke in the morn- 
ing, and expected shortly to perceive the 
entrance of the turnkey. Security breeds 
negligence. On the morning succeed- 
ing my conference with the jailor, i^ 
so happened, whether I overslept myself, 
or the turnkey went his roulKi earlier 
than usual, that I was roused from noy 
sleep by the noise he niade in opening t}i^ 
c§U next to my own ; and, though I .^j^- 



«rted the Qtmost dUigence jiset. having to 
groupe.for my materials , in the <^rk,/: I 
was unable to fasten the chain to* tibe 
staple, before he entered as usnal with 
his lantern. He was extremehf sur-t> 
prised to find me disengaged, aod imme* 
diately summoned the principal keepett, 
I was questioned respecting my method 
of proceeding ;^and, as I believed eon- 
cealment ceuld lead to nothing, but a se- 
verer search, and a more accurate watcb, 
I readily acquainted them with the exact 
truth. The illustrious personage, whose 
functions it was to contix>l the inhabi- 
tants of these walls, wa^ by this last in^ 
instance completely exasperated against 
me. Artifice and ftiir speaiking were at 
an end^ His eyes sparkled with fury, he 
exclaimed, that he was now convinced 
of the folly of shewing kindness to ras- 
cals, the 'scum of the earth, such as I 
':#as ; bnd, damn him; if any body shonkl 
datch him at that again towards any ctoe. 
t bad curied him efieetually 1 He wa» HUh 
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toflished thiat the laWs bad not provided 
some terrible retaliation, for tkieves that 
attempted to deceive their jailors. Hang-i- 
ing wad a thousand times too good for 
mfe! 

Having vented his indignation, he 
proceeded to give such orders, as the 
united instigations of anger and alarm 
suggested to his mind. My apartment 
was ohang:ed. I was conducted to a 
toom called the strong room^ tlie door 
of which opened into the middle cell of 
the range of dungeons. It was under- 
ground, as they were, . and had also the 
day '-room for felons, already described^ 
immediately over it. Jt was spacious and 
dreary; The door had not been opened 
for yeiars; the' air was putrid; and the 
witlls hung round with damps and mil- 
dew. The fetters, the padlock, and the 
staple, were employed, as in the formed 
case, in addition to which they; put on 
me a pair of hand-cuffs. For my. fi^st 
provision^ the keeper sent me nothing but 
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window near the ceiling, about nine 
inches in perpendicular^ and a foot and 
a half horizontally, which, though small, 
admitted a much stronger light, than that 
to which I had been accustomed for seve* 
ral weeks. Thus circumstanced, I scarce- 
ly ever found myself in total darkness, 
and was better provided against surprises, 
than 1 had been in my preceding situation. 
Such were the sentiments which this 
change of abode immediately suggested. 
I bad been a very little time removed, 
when I received an unexpected visit from 
Thomas, Mr. Falkland's footman, whom 
I have already menti<med in the course of 
my narrative. A servant of Mr. Forester 
happened to come to the town where I 
was imprisoned, a few weeks before, while 
1 was confined with the hurt in ray ancle, 
and had called in to see me. The ac- 
count he gave of what he observed, had 
been the source of many an uneasy sen- 
sation to Thomas* . The former visit was 
a matter (^ mere curiosity, but Hiomas 
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was of the belter order of servants. He 
was considerably struck at the sight of roe. 
Though my mind was now serene, and 
my health sufficiently good, yet the flo- 
ridness of my complexion was gone, and 
there was a rudeness in my physiognomy, 
the consequence of hardship and forti- 
tude, extremely unlike the sleekness of my 
better days. Thomas looked alternately 
in my face, at my hands and my feet ; and 
then fetched a deep sigh. After a pause : 

Lord bless us ! said he, in a voice in 
which commiseration was sufficiently per- 
ceptible, is this you ? 

Why not, Thdmas ? You knew I was 
sent to prison, did not you ? 

Prison ! and must people in prison be 
shackled and bound of that fashion? — 
and where do you lay of nights ? 

Here. 

Here ? Why there is no bed ! 

No, Thomas, I am not allowed a bed. 
1 had straw formerly, but that is taken 
away.' 
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And do they take off them there things 
of nights ? 

No ; I am expected to sleep just as you 
see. 

Sleep? Why I thought this was a 
Christian country ; but this usage is too 
bad for a dog. 

You must not say so^ Thomas. It is 
what the wisdom of government has 
thought fit to provide. 

Zounds, how I have been deceived ! 
They told me what a fine thing it was 
to be an Englishman, and about liberty 
and property, and all that there ; and I 
find it is all a flam. , Lord, what fools 
we be! Things are done under our very 
noses, and we know nothing of the mat- 
ter; and a parcel of fellows with grave 
faces, swear to us, that such things never 
happen but in France, and other coun- 
tries the like of that. Why, you han't 
been tried, ha'you ? 
No; 
And what signifies being tried, when . 
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they do worse than hang a man, and 
all beforehand ? Well, master Williams, 
you have been very wicked to be sure, 
and I thought it would have done me 
good to see you hanged. But, I do not 
know how it is, one's heart melts, and 
pity comes over one, if we take time to 
cool, I know that ought not to be ; but, 
damn it, when I talked of your being 
hanged, 1 did not think of your sufferings 
all this into the bargain. 

Soon after this conversation Thomas 
left me. The idea of the Jong connec- 
tion of our families rushed upon his me- 
mory, and he felt more for my sufferings, 
at the moment, than I did for myself. In 
the afternoon I was surprised to see him 
again. He said, that he could not get 
the thought of me, out of his mind, and 
therefore he hoped I would not be dis- 
pleased, at his coming once more to take 
leave of me. I could perceive that Jbe 
had something upon his mind, which he 
did not know bow to discharge. Ona of 
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the turnkeys had each time corns into the 
room with him, and continued te long as 
he staid. Upon some avoofttion however, 
a Boise I believe in the passage, the turn* 
key went as far as the door to satisfy his 
cariosity ; and Thomas, watching the op- 
portunity, sUpped into my hand a chisel, 
afile, and a saw, exclaiming at the same 
time with a sorrowful tone, I know I am 
doing wrong ; but, if they hang me too, I 
cannot help it; I cannot do no other. 
For Christ's sake, get out of this place ; 
I cannot bear the thoughts of it !— I re- 
ceived the implements with great joy, and 
thrust them into my bosom ; and, as soon 
as he was gone, concealed them in the 
rushes of my chair. For himself he had 
accomplished the object for which he 
came, and presently after bade me fare- 
wel. 

The next day, the keepers, I know not 
for what reason, were more than usually 
industrious in their search, saying, though 
without assigning any ground for their 
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suspicion, that they were sure I had some 
tool in my possessiou that I ought not ; 
but the depository I had chosen escaped 
them. 

I waited from this time, the greater part 
of a week, that I might have * the benefit 
of a bright moon-light. It was neces- 
sary that I should work in the night ; it 
was necessary that my operations should 
be performed, between the last visit of the 
keepers at night, and their first in the 
morning, that is, between nine in - the 
evening and seven. In my dungeon, as 
I have already said, I passed fourteen or 
sixteen hours of the four and twenty moh- 
disturbed ; but, since I had acquired a 
character for mechanical ingenuity, a 
particular exception, with respect to me, 
was made from the general rules of the 
prison. 

It was ten o'clock when I entered on 
my undertaking. The room in which 
I was confined, was secured with a dou- 
ble door. This was totally superfluous fo 
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the purpose of my detention, since there 
was a centinel planted on the outside. But 
it was very fortunate for my plan ; because 
these doors prevented the easy communi- 
cation of sound, and afforded me tolerable 
satisfaction that, with a little care in my 
mode of proceeding; I might be secure 
against the danger of being overheard. 
I first took off my haud-cuffs^ I then 
filed through my fetters ; and next per- 
formed the same service to three of the 
iron bars that secured my window, to 
which I climbed, partly by the assistance 
of my chair, and partly by means of cer- 
tain irregularities in the wall. All this 
was the work of more than two hours. 
When the bars were filed through, I 
easily forced them a little from the per- 
pendicular, and then drew them, one by 
one, out of the wall, into which they were 
sunk about three inches perfectly straight, 
and without any precaution to prevent 
their being removed. But the space 
thus obtained, was by no means wide 
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enough to admit the passing of my body. 
I therefore applied myself, partly with 
my chisel, and partly with one of the 
iron bars, to the loosening the brick 
work ; and, when I had thus disengaged 
four or five bricks, I got down and piled 
them upon the floor. This operation I 
repeated three or four times. The space 
was now sufficient for my purpose ; and 
having crept through the opening, I step- 
ped upon a shed on the outside. 

I was now in a kind of rude area be- 
tween two dead walls, that south of the 
felon's day-room (the windows of which 
were at the east end), and the wall of the 
prison. But I had not, as formerly, any 
instruments to assist me in scaling the 
wall, which was of considerable height 
There was, of consequence, no resource 
for me, but that of effecting a practicable 
breach in the lower part of the wall, 
which was of no contemptible strength, 
being of stone on the outside, with a 
facing of brick within. The rooms for 
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the debtors, were at right angles with 
the building from which I had just es- 
caped ; and, as the night was extreme- 
ly bright^ I was in momentary danger, 
particularly in case of the least noise, of 
being discovered by them, several of their 
windows commanding this area. Thus 
circumstanced, I determined to make the 
shed answer the purpose of concealment. 
It was locked ; but, with the broken 
link of my fetters, which I had had the 
precaution to bring with me, I found 
no great difficulty in opening the k)ct^. 
I had now got a sufficient means of hid* 
ing my person while I proceeded in my 
work, attended with no other disadvan- 
tage, than that of being obliged to leave 
the door through which I had thus bro- 
ken, a little open for the sake of light. 
After some time, I had removed a consi- 
derable part of the brick-work of the 
outer wall ; but when I came to the 
stone, I found the undertaking infinitely 
more difficult. The mortar which bound 
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together the building, was by length of 
time nearly petrified, and appeared to my 
first efforts, one solid rock of the hardest 
adamant. I had now been six hours in- 
cessantly engaged in incredible labour : 
my chisel broke in the first attempt upon ' 
this new obstacle ; and between fatigue 
already endured, and the seemingly in- 
vincible difiSculty before me, F concluded 
that I must remain where I was, and gave 
up the idea of further elSbrt as useless. At 
the same time the moon, whose light had 
till now been of the greatest use to me, 
set, and I was left in total darkness. 

After a respite of ten minutes however, 
I returned to the attack with new vigour. 
It could not be less than two hours, be- ^ 
fore the first stone was loosened from the 
edifice. In one hour more, the space was 
sufficient to admit of my escape. The 
pile of bricks I had left in the strong room 
was considerable. But it was a mole-hill 
compared with the ruins I had forced from 
the outer wall I am fully assured that 
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the work I had thus performed, viriiuld 
have been to a common Iabo(!frer, with 
every advantage of tools, the business of 
two or three days. 

But my difficulties, instead of being 
' ended, seemed to be only begun. The 
day broke, before I had completed the 
opening, and, in ten minutes more tiie 
keepers would probably enter my apart- 
ment, and perceive the devastation 1 had 
left. The lane, which connected the side 
of the prison through which I had escaped, 
with the adjacent country, was formed 
chiefly by two dead walls, with here and 
there a stable, a few warehouses, and 
some mean habitations tenanted by the 
lower order of people. My best security, 
lay, in clearing thetoAMias soon as possi- 
ble, and depending upon the open coun- 
try for protection. My arms were into- 
lerably swelled and bruised with my la- 
bour, and my strength seemed wholly 
exhausted with fatigue. Speed I was 
nearly unable to exert for any continu- 
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ance ; and, if I could^ with the enemy so 
close at my heels, speed would too pro-» 
bably have been useless. It appeared as 
if I were now in almost the same situation, 
as that in which I had been placed five 
or six weeks before, in which, after hav* 
ing completed my escape, I was obliged 
to yield myself up, without resistance, to 
my pursuers. I was not however disabled 
as then ; I was capable of exertion, to 
what precise extent I could not ascertain ; 
and I was well aware that every instance 
in which I should fail of my purpose, 
would contribute to enhance the difficulty 
of any future attempt. Such were the 
considerations that presented themselves 
in relation to my escape ; and, even if 
that were effected, I had to reckon among 
my difficulties^ that, at the time I quitted 
my prison, I was destitute of every re- 
source, and had not a shilling remaining 
in the world. 
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